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(Umtamncr 

Pensive  by  the  open  window 
As  the  evening  shadows  fall, 

Dimly  wondering  if  this  life  is 
Worth  the  living  after  all ; 

Asking  if  the  joy  we  have  here 
Solace  is  in  any  way 

For  the  sorrow,  care  and  heartache 
That  is  ours  from  day  to  day. 

Midst  a  sea  of  liquid  beauty 

Phoebus  rests,  his  course  now  run ; 

Steals  a  hazy  mist  soft  o’er  me 
Veiling  light  beyond  the  sun. 

Then  from  out  the  hectic  heavens 
Lo!  a  throbbing  voice  cries  “Hold, 

Who  art  thou  to  sit  in  judgment, 

Would’st  thou  change  the  wise  God’s  mould? 

“Thou  who  never  hadst  a  sorrow, 

Knowest  how  to  prize  a  joy? 

Thou  who  ne’er  has  sipped  the  bitter 
Canst  tell  pure  sweet  from  alloy?” 

Darkness  hung  again  in  silence 
When  the  voice  had  trailed  away, 

And  another  heart  was  contrite 
At  the  fading  of  that  day. 

Victor  Carr,  ’25. 
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ONE  June  night,  the  family  of  Mr.  Mauro  was  gathered 
around  the  dining  room  table  where  the  usual  even¬ 
ing  meal  had  been  served.  Mr.  Mauro  himself  mani¬ 
fested  joy  in  his  conduct,  and  his  pretty,  young  wife  was  the 
image  of  happiness.  Their  daughter,  Maria,  sat  opposite  her 
father.  She  carried  her  hair  flowing  in  long  and  shining  curls ; 
and  wore  a  green  dress  which  contrasted  beautifully  with  her 
dark  hair.  There  was  in  the  childish  face  of  this  young  girl 
an  air  of  noble  goodness  and  sweet  submissiveness  which 
charmed  and  captivated  all  who  saw  her.  The  youngest  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  contented  family,  a  little  boy  of  six  years,  was  an 
affectionate  and  happy  child,  as  sweet  and  charming  as  a  pic¬ 
ture.  I  was  their  only  guest  that  evening  and  in  their  company 
shared  unreservedly  in  their  mirth.  This  family  lived  in  a 
spacious  mansion  situated  in  the  heart  of  an  opulent  city  in 
Central  America.  Although  in  former  years  accustomed  to 
entertain  lavishly,  they  now  spent  every  evening  quietly.  They 
wished  to  avoid  attracting  attention  in  these  days  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  unrest  when  wealthy  landlords  were  very  unpopular. 

Maria  had  just  related  a  comical  tale  which  amused  every¬ 
one,  when  a  swift  gust  of  air  was  felt  through  the  room.  At 
the  same  time,  a  rising  noise  was  heard  like  that  of  a  shout 
issuing  simultaneously  from  a  hundred  human  throats.  For  a 
moment  it  saddened  us,  although  there  was  nothing  unusual  in 
the  tones.  My  first  impulse  was  to  look  toward  the  main  hall 
at  the  end  of  which  was  located  the  front  door;  for  surely  the 
wind  carrying  with  it  that  sound  of  voices  must  have  come 
through  there.  Someone  must  have  opened  the  ponderous  mass 
of  oak  so  carefully  as  to  avoid  detection.  My  deliberation  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Pablo,  the  trusted 
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and  most  loyal  servant  of  the  house.  The  family,  on  seeing  him 
was  glad  again.  The  face  of  the  old  Indian  wore  a  melancholy 
expression,  like  that  of  one  who  had  been  engaged  in  some  pain¬ 
ful  dutjr,  but  soon  brightened  up  when  he  saw  the  kindly 
warmth  of  his  reception. 

“What  was  that  awful  shouting?”  asked  Mrs.  Mauro  in  a  tone 
which  betrayed  anxiety. 

“Pelayo’s  men,  Senora — they  will  wreck  the  city!”  answered 
Pablo,  giving  a  stress  to  the  second  part  of  his  answer.  The 
question  put  to  him  had  apparently  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
thought  that  had  engaged  him  as  he  entered  the  room  only 
two  minutes  before.  My  eyes  wandered  towards  Mr.  Mauro. 
He  had  fallen  into  a  fit  of  musing.  He  bit  his  upper  lip  and 
clasped  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  in  the  palm  of  his  right. 
This  trait  I  had  noticed  in  him  during  his  moments  of  mental 
uneasiness.  But  the  childish  innocence  of  his  little  boy  quickly 
awoke  him  from  this  trance. 

“Daddy,  what  shall  we  do  if  they  come  in  here?”  he  asked 
timidly. 

Maria,  accustomed  to  make  fun  of  her  brother’s  petty  fears, 
answered  in  a  jesting  tone: 

“They’d  kill  us  all,  really  they  would !” 

I  smiled  encouragingly  at  Maria’s  happy  humor,  little  dream¬ 
ing  that  the  girl’s  answer  was  an  omen  of  impending  calamity, 
such  as  would  make  this  night  memorable  above  all  others  of 
my  life. 

Mr.  Mauro’s  countenance  now  assumed  an  air  of  profound 
concern,  and  the  rapid  twitching  of  his  mouth  evinced  a  marked 
increase  of  nervousness.  He  glanced  sullenly  around  the  table, 
and  then  turning  to  me,  he  said  in  a  low,  unsteady  tone : 

“I  have  every  reason  to  distrust  this  rascal  Pelayo.  Some 
years  ago,  he  was  one  of  my  servants  whom  I  discharged  be- 
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cause  of  habitual  drunkenness  and  insolence.  He  was  later 
arrested  while  robbing  my  office  and  sentenced  to  five  years  in 
the  penitentiary.  I  refused  to  intervene  in  his  favor.  From 
prison,  he  sent  me  a  note — I  was  sure  of  his  handwriting.  He 
swore  that  he  ‘would  get  even  with  my  whole  family/  Of 
course,  I  didn’t  know  what  he  meant;  and,  in  fact,  I  don’t 
know  now.  By  a  sudden  change  of  fortune,  he  is  now  military 
commander  of  the  revolutionary  garrison.  I  don’t  know  what 
he  might  do — you  know  the  men  of  his  type,  and  what  they 
have  been  doing  up  state !” 

I  was  so  much  surprised  at  this  strange  revelation  that  1 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  I  merely  sat  in  silence  staring 
through  the  window  at  my  right  which  was  wide  open  and 
which  looked  into  the  garden.  The  night  was  calm  and  silent. 
The  blue  and  transparent  arch  of  the  heavens  glittered  with  all 
its  summer  brilliance.  In  the  dark  foliage  and  in  the  branches 
of  the  orange  trees  numberless  fire-flies  were  darting.  Only  at 
times  could  one  hear  the  rustling  of  the  wind. 

The  clock  in  the  hall  was  striking  nine  when  the  old  female 
servant  of  the  Mauro’s,  whom  they  called  Dess,  came  into  the 
dining  room.  As  she  passed  Pablo,  who  was  standing  behind 
his  master,  old  Dess  whispered  in  his  ear  that  it  was  time  he 
was  back  in  the  servants’  quarters  where  he  belonged.  Then 
she  bowed  respectfully  before  each  one  of  us  and  went  up  to 
the  little  boy  to  tell  him  that  it  was  now  his  bed  time.  But 
Mr.  Mauro,  now  smiling  again,  interrupted  her  in  his  accus¬ 
tomed  deep  voice  saying  : 

‘‘No,  Dess,  let  him  stay  up  a  while  longer,  he  is  not  sleepy 
yet — and  you,  Pablo,’’  he  added,  turning  to  the  Indian  who  was 
just  leaving,  “stay  also  if  you  wish.” 

Pablo,  his  lace  beaming  with  joy  over  the  privilege  just  ex¬ 
tended  him,  and  which  flattered  his  vanity,  immediately  re- 
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traced  his  steps  and  returned  to  his  former  position  behind  his 
master’s  chair. 

In  a  moment,  under  Maria’s  alert  leadership,  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  was  engaged  in  a  lively  conversation  in  which  even  Pablo 
and  old  Dess  took  part.  On  this  night,  a  sort  of  prophetic 
sympathy  impelled  the  proud  and  wealthy  landlord  to  waive 
aside  the  usual  deference  exacted  of  the  servants  by  a  rigid 
social  custom.  He  felt  like  pouring  out  his  heart  even  before 
those  simple  children  of  peons,  and  constrained  them  to  answer 
him  with  the  same  free  confidence. 

Mr.  Mauro  was  a  man  of  untiring  energies.  A  high  ambition 
controlled  his  character.  On  this  night  he  spoke  to  us  freely 
of  all  his  plans  for  the  future — plans  which  he  was  determined 
to  carry  out  before  he  died. 

“I  cannot  die,”  he  cried  with  sober  enthusiasm,  “I  cannot 
die  until  I  have  done  my  work.  Then,  Death  can  come,  for  I 
shall  be  well  prepared.” 

“But,  Daddy,  you  are  not  thinking  of  dying!”  interrupted 
Maria,  as  if  repelling  the  idea  with  reproachful  kindness. 
“What  would  we  do  without  you?  Mamma  and  the  baby  and 
Dess,  what  would  we  do?”  At  this  moment  the  young  girl 
drew  a  breath  which  was  almost  a  sigh,  a  sort  of  cloud  had 
passed  over  her  spirit  which  gave  her  a  look  of  profound  mel¬ 
ancholy.  Then  she  added  in  a  faltering  tone : 

“Oh,  if  you  were  to  die,  Daddy,  we  would  all  die  with  you,  I 
am  sure !” 

“Don’t  talk  so,  Maria,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mauro,  as  if  much 
impressed  by  her  daughter’s  strange  discourse.  “I  don’t  know 
what  you  are  saying  all  this  for.  And  why  do  you  look  so 
frightened ;  do  you  feel  indisposed  ?” 

“Oh,  no,”  answered  Maria,  “only  I  felt  very  lonesome  just 
then.”  After  a  long  and  ominous  pause,  she  added :  “Besides 
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I  am  afraid  of  these  horrid  rebels.  Last  night  I  dreamed  that 
they  came  in  here — and  oh,  it  was  terrible.” 

“Nonsense,  child,”  interrupted  her  mother,  who  now  be¬ 
trayed  marked  excitement,  “the  rebels  can’t  harm  us.  If  they 
really  came  in  here,  we  could  go  to  the  ranch;  and  there  we 
would  be  safe.” 

Maria  now  turned  to  her  father  with  a  look  of  timid  enquiry, 
as  if  entreating  him  to  verify  her  mother’s  words.  But  Mr. 
Mauro  remained  motionless  and  silent,  as  if  he  could  read  in 
his  daughter’s  eyes  a  presentiment  of  impending  danger.  After 
a  moment,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  trying  to  awaken 
himself  from  an  unpleasant  reflection,  and  again  twitching  his 
mouth,  he  turned  to  me  and  muttered  half  audibly,  “I  suppose 
there  is  something  in  what  this  girl  says.  If  something  should 
really  happen,  I  have  made  preparations  for  a  trip  to  the 
ranch.  There  will  be  no  danger  there.” 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Mauro’s  assurance  so  engrossed  our  minds 
that  a  sound  of  groaning  in  the  dark  hall  had  grown  loud  and 
appalling  before  we  became  conscious  of  it.  Our  hearts  began 
to  beat  with  smothering  violence.  After  each  chilling  sound 
there  followed  a  silence  which  was  terrifying  in  its  possibil¬ 
ities.  Suddenly  Pablo,  who  had  gone  out,  to  investigate,  came 
in  breathless  and  excited  as  if  moved  by  some  frightful  emo¬ 
tion.  “Pelayo’s  men,  Senor,”  he  gasped. 

Young  and  old  exchanged  one  glance  of  terror  and  remained 
an  instant,  pale,  motionless,  and  speechless. 

We  heard  a  clattering  sound  in  the  street.  This  was  the 
signal  Mr.  Mauro  was  waiting  for.  Gently  putting  me  to  one 
side,  he  addressed  his  frightened  family  in  the  assuring  tone 
of  a  brave  man  accustomed  to  danger  who  knows  how  to  meet 
emergencies : 

“It’s  the  carriage,”  he  cried,  “all  get  in  it,  for  I  have  arranged 
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to  have  it  take  us  to  the  ranch.  We’ll  be  quite  safe  there.” 
Then  turning  to  me,  he  said  with  a  voice  of  serene  assurance: 
“Please  stay  here.  They  won’t  touch  you.  Tell  them  that  we 
went  up  state  many  hours  ago.”  He  had  hardly  finished  his 
last  sentence,  when  he  snatched  my  hand,  grasped  it  warmly, 
and  rushed  out  to  join  his  wife  and  children,  who  by  this  time 
were  at  the  front  door  waiting  for  him.  As  he  reached  the  end 
of  the  hall  he  turned  one  last  look  toward  me,  and  as  he  did, 
I  heard  him  mutter :  “Thank  you  and  good  bye.” 

Behind  the  clattering  of  the  departing  carriage  could  be 
heard  a  rumbling  noise  from  the  railroad  station.  The  sound 
of  voices,  carried  to  my  ears  by  a  gentle  wind,  assured  me 
that  there  were  other  families  fleeing  from  the  city.  The  shrill 
whistle  of  the  train  announcing  its  departure  was  echoing 
through  the  silent  night  when  I  closed  the  doors. 

Then  followed  what  seemed  to  me  long  hours  of  anxious 
waiting.  In  reality  I  had  been  waiting  in  the  hall  only  twenty 
minutes  when  the  sound  of  a  tremendous  explosion  seemed  to 
shake  my  heart  into  my  mouth.  As  I  sat  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
Pablo  rushed  in.  His  face  seemed  almost  distorted  bv  mental 

t/ 

suffering.  “Oh,  Senor,”  he  muttered  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice, 
“Pelayo  has  blown  up  the  train — they  are  all  blown  to  pieces.” 
Simple  words  must  intimate,  but  cannot  depict  the  unutterable 
horror  of  that  tragedy.  Alas!  they  had  left  their  only  place 
of  security,  and  fled  right  into  the  pathway  of  destruction. 

It  was  not  yet  dawn  when  I  had  to  go  out  in  search  of  air  to 
calm  the  fever  which  had  troubled  me  during  those  hours  of 
anguish.  Only  the  songs  of  the  Tiribi  heralded  the  morning. 
Nature  appeared  to  be  lazily  waking  from  sleep. 


Javier  Edward  Molina,  ’26. 


®ljr  (granary  Surging  (Srnunii 

Still,  still  the  linked  silence  ever  thrills 
With  dreams  of  ancient  glories  ne’er  forgot 
The  wond’ring  heart  of  sad  humanity 
That  mingles  with  the  masked  faces 
Of  deceptive  joys  and  gaudy  happiness 
Its  placid  countenance  of  true  delight. 
Although  it  hurry  past  the  graven  shrines 
Of  brave  immortal  heroes,  martyr  dead, 

A  wreathed  sweetness  hovers  evermore 
Above  the  caverns  robed  in  darkest  pall, 

Until  it  seems  the  fount  of  human  love 
Has  overflow’d  a  flood  of  crystal  tears 
Soon  knighted  into  snow  drops  floating  o’er 

The  silence  like  a  canopy  of  hope. 

■* 

The  sympathy  of  wistful  eyes  and  hearts 
That  know  of  naught  but  loving  grief,  has 
Covered  the  hillocks  sleeping  while  the  world 
Revolves  in  speeding  cycle,  never  moved 
E’en  by  the  phantom  finger  of  grim  Death 
That  beckons  weary  mortals  to  the  grave ; 

It  seems  to  summon  hosts  of  memories 
To  ride  in  throned  majesty  above 
The  busy  throngs  that  heed  no  longer  now 
Undying  glories  of  a  former  age. 


Paul  J.  Wenners,  ’23. 


MALONEY’S  DAY 


MICHAEL  JEREMIAH  MALONEY  glanced  at  his 
III  dollar  watch,  drew  his  breath  sharply  and  arose  from 
the  breakfast  table.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes  from 
working  time  and  his  son  was  still  in  bed.  Mr.  Maloney 
hurried  from  his  unfinished  morning  repast  to  the  bedroom, 
where  with  more  zeal  than  courtesy,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
task  of  arousing  his  son,  James,  affectionately  dubbed  Jake. 
When  Jake  finally  awoke,  he  merely  looked  at  his  father  and 
told  him  quietly  that  he,  Jake,  was  not  going  to  work.  This 
demanded  an  explanation  and  indeed  James  gave  one.  He  had 
been  “fired”  on  the  previous  evening  and,  turning  his  mind  to 
the  various  possibilities  that  lay  before  him,  had  chosen  to  cast 
his  lot  with  the  wielders  of  the  padded  gloves.  His  father  did 
not  know  exactly  how  to  take  this  piece  of  news.  The  son  see¬ 
ing  the  hesitation  of  his  father,  fairly  swept  him  off  his  feet 
by  a  vivid  word-sketch  of  the  glory  that  would  come  to  the 
name  of  Maloney  through  the  victories  that  must  be  his.  What 
a  place  he  would  carve  for  himself  and  his  name  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame!  Samson’s  feat  with  the  jawbone  of  the  ass  seemed 
doomed  to  obscurity  when  compared  with  the  accomplishments 
that  Jake  Maloney  would  bring  about.  And  so  Jake  signified 
his  intention  of  entering  the  ring. 

In  a  few  short  weeks  came  Maloney’s  first  contest.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  lists  and  his  dream  became  a  reality.  He  was  opposed 
by  a  fellow  of  some  little  experience,  a  man  called  Young 
Lawrence.  Young  Lawrence  had  shortly  before  suffered  a  de¬ 
feat  and  now  sought  a  fresh  start.  He  was  a  game  fighter  and 
a  willing  one — but  so  was  Jake.  The  men  met  in  the  center  of 
the  ring  for  instructions.  Then  the  bell  rang  and  they  started. 
Scarcely  had  the  two  squared  off  when  Jake’s  superiority  was 
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apparent.  A  few  blows  were  struck  and  the  referee  stepped 
into  the  center,  put  up  his  hand  and  called  a  halt  to  the  fight. 
Maloney  had  scored  a  technical  knockout  against  a  more  ex¬ 
perienced  man  and  one  who  had  every  incentive  to  do  his  ut¬ 
most  to  win.  Thus  auspicious  was  Jake’s  entry  into  his  chosen 
field. 

On  the  heels  of  this  initial  success  came  offers  of  other 
engagements.  Jake  did  his  best  to  fulfill  them  all.  He  was 
a  veritable  man  of  iron.  His  rugged  constitution,  his  faithful¬ 
ness  to  training  rules  and  his  insatiable  desire  for  conquest 
kept  him  up.  The  public  clamored  for  him.  His  reckless  cour¬ 
age  and  his  ability  to  stand  terrific  punishment  made  him  a 
fearsome  adversary.  And  it  was  all  meat  and  drink  to  Jake — 
this  popular  favor.  He  gloried  in  it,  he  loved  it.  His  desire 
to  stand  before  the  people  and  be  admired  was  being  satisfied 
fully.  The  name  of  Maloney  was  published  abroad.  So  he 
went  from  success  to  success,  from  triumph  to  triumph  until 
he  stood  among  the  foremost.  Boxers  who  considered  them¬ 
selves  good  enough  to  challenge  the  champion  of  the  class  were 
first  compelled  by  popular  opinion  to  meet  Maloney — and  not 
one  of  them  triumphed. 

The  logical  step  was  for  Jake  to  challenge  the  champion. 
When  the  title-holder  received  his  defi,  he  tried  to  make  use  of 
subterfuge.  He  sought  in  every  imaginable  way  to  evade  the 
battle.  The  modern  champion  is  not  anxious  to  meet  a  man  of 
the  old  school,  and  Jake  was  primarily  of  the  old  school.  He 
scorned  the  exaggerated  motions,  dodgings  and  sidesteppings 
of  some  of  the  new  boxers.  Maloney  was  sparing  of  science. 
He  stood  up  and  took  his  medicine  and  expected  the  other  man 
to  do  the  same.  He  was  a  smashing,  vigorous,  dreadnought 
type  of  fighter.  He  won  his  victories  by  quick  and  sure  blows. 
Not  one  of  his  contests  had  gone  the  scheduled  distance.  He 
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swept  from  his  corner  and  crashed  men  to  the  floor  or  actually 
frightened  them  into  quitting.  He  disposed  of  challengers  and 
contenders  for  the  title  as  though  they  were  but  beginners. 

Conditions  stood  thus  when  Jake  Maloney  challenged  the 
champion.  The  outcome  was  inevitable.  The  newspapers  ac¬ 
tually  forced  the  champion  to  consent  to  the  contest.  The  issue 
could  not  be  avoided.  For  weeks  before  the  fight,  the  daily 
papers  devoted  considerable  space  to  comparison  of  the  two 
men,  discussing  their  relative  merits  and  the  style  employed 
by  each.  The  two  were  masters,  but  of  different  types.  Jake 
was  an  up-standing,  smashing,  hard-hitting  fighter;  the  cham¬ 
pion,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  great  power  to  his  punches. 
He  was  shifty,  elusive  and  clever.  He  continually  changed  his 
method  of  attack  and  so  baffled  his  opponent.  He  had  speed, 
stamina  and  courage.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  reckless, 
driving,  strong  fighter  against  a  lighter,  faster  and  more  scien¬ 
tific  man.  Maloney  had  fought  and  defeated  other  clever 
boxers,  but  none  of  them  could  begin  to  compare  with  the  cham¬ 
pion. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle,  every  seat  was  taken  and  stand¬ 
ing  room  was  at  a  premium.-  The  air  was  heavy  with  smoke 
from  cigars  and  cigarettes  that  burned  quickly  in  the  hands  of 
nervous  men.  Large  sums  of  money  were  being  wagered  on 
the  result.  No  odds  were  being  given  in  spite  of  Maloney’s 
remarkable  victories.  There  were  many  who  expected  the  cham¬ 
pion  to  wear  down  Maloney’s  strength  by  continually  pecking 
at  him.  On  the  other  hand,  many  were  confident  that  Jake 
would  end  the  contest  long  before  the  time  set  for  the  finish. 

The  fight  began  amid  a  hush  that  succeeded  a  period  of 
shouting.  Maloney  stepped  from  his  corner,  but  he  was  greeted 
not  by  the  accustomed  cheers  but  by  half-suppressed  cries  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  A  great  change  seemed  to  have  come  over  him. 
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He  was  not  now  the  reckless,  confident  Maloney  who  had  bowed 
to  the  plaudits  of  the  throng.  He  seemed  not  to  hear  or  see 
anyone.  His  aggressive  daring  was  lacking ;  no  smile  lit  up  his 
strong  features — he  was  on  the  defensive.  The  spectators 
didn’t  know  how  to  take  this  new  attitude.  Maloney,  the  rugged 
conqueror,  was  on  the  defensive.  Was  this  the  way  Maloney 
was  to  act  on  the  Day  he  had  long  looked  forward  to — Ma¬ 
loney’s  Day,  as  he  had  called  it?  The  champion  was  shrewd 
and  was  quick  to  notice  the  change  that  had  come  over  Ma¬ 
loney.  He  began  at  once  the  tactics  by  which  he  hoped  to  win. 
As  lithe  and  as  quick  as  a  panther,  he  stepped  about,  always  on 
his  toes.  The  muscles  of  his  upper  arm  rippled  like  silken 
cords  as  his  gloves  darted  now  at  the  face,  now  at  the  body  of 
his  opponent.  He  delivered  not  blows  straight  from  the  shoul¬ 
der,  but  sharp,  stinging  jabs. 

And  what  ailed  Maloney?  The  men  in  the  seats  were  at  a 
loss.  Jake  did  not  seem  apathetic.  He  looked  as  alert  as  ever, 
but  he  was  holding  himself  in.  His  jaws  were  clamped  so 
tightly  that  hard  little  knots  of  muscle  stood  out  white  against 
the  tan  of  his  cheeks.  It  seemed  as  though  Jake  were  letting 
the  champion  tire  himself.  Those  who  had  bet  on  the  chal¬ 
lenger  took  this  as  the  acceptable  and  logical  view  and  were 
comforted.  They  were  in  fact  more  confident  for  it  argued 
versatility;  Maloney  could  be  clever  as  well  as  strong  with 
mere  brute  strength. 

So  it  continued  from  round  to  round.  Jake  remained  on  the 
defensive.  The  champion  kept  tapping  away,  always  careful, 
never  daring  to  stand  still  a  moment.  For  eighteen  rounds  the 
same  performance  was  repeated.  The  bell  sounded  for  the  nine¬ 
teenth  round  with  only  one  more  to  follow.  The  champion  came 
to  the  center  of  the  square.  He  was  quite  well  used  up.  He  had 
been  always  on  the  offensive  and  added  to  this  had  been  a  feel- 
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ing  that  it  was  all  in  vain,  that  in  the  end  Maloney  would  crush 
him  with  a  single  blow.  But  the  nineteenth  round  was  like  any 
one  of  the  preceding  eighteen. 

Then  came  the  twentieth,  and  final  round.  The  champion 
was  plainly  worried  as  he  arose  from  his  stool.  Maloney’s 
face,  on  the  contrary,  was  entirely  devoid  of  expression.  Yet 
all  knew  what  was  coming.  To  a  man,  the  spectators  arose 
and  shouted  themselves  hoarse.  Maloney  was  their  idol  and  he 
was  going  to  conquer.  He  had  chosen  a  new  method — he  had 
let  the  champion  stay  to  the  end.  This  tribute  of  honor  that 
Jake  had  paid  to  the  champion  made  the  crowd  worship  him 
the  more.  He  was  a  real  champion  and  they  cried  out  to  him 
to  come  into  his  own  by  one  blow,  one  would  be  enough.  But 
they  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  bitter  disappointment. 
Jake  took  no  notice  of  them  nor  of  their  shouting.  He  stepped 
to  the  center  of  the  ring  and  again  for  three  minutes  permitted 
this  little  worn-out  man  to  hit  him.  Then  the  final  gong  rang. 

“Jake,  Jake,  what’s  the  matter,  don’t  you  feel  well?”  Mr. 
Maloney  had  followed  his  son  to  the  dressing  room  and  was 
now  shouting  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  cries  of  “crook” 
and  “yellow”  that  were  being  raised  in  the  main  hall. 

Jake  Maloney  paused  in  his  dressing  and  held  his  hand  out 
to  his  father.  “I’m  no  more  a  crook  than  you  are.  I  lost  money 
and  I  lost  my  chance.  I  could  have  licked  him  in  one  round — 
he’s  as  sure  of  that  as  I  am  and  that’s  why  I’ve  lost  my  chance. 
He’ll  never  fight  me  again.”  Jake  paused  and  his  father  waited 
in  patience.  “But  I  couldn’t  hit  him,”  Jake  resumed.  An¬ 
other  pause  and  then  he  went  on :  “Just  before  I  went  out  there 
to  the  ring,  I  wTent  in  to  shake  hands  with  him” — pointing  to 
the  champion’s  room — “I  knew  I  could  lick  him  and  he’s  not  a 
bad  sort  of  fellow,  so  I  thought  I’d  shake  hands  with  him 
anyway. 
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“When  I  got  to  his  dressing  room  there  he  was — on  his  knees. 
I  was  so  surprised  that  I  stood  there  for  a  few  seconds  and  I 
saw  he  was  crying.  Then  1  could  hear  him  say  half  aloud :  ‘O 
God,  give  her  strength  to  pull  through/ 

“I  went  away  then  so  he  wouldn’t  hear  me.  I  came  back  after 
about  ten  minutes  and  I  saw  him  take  a  picture  of  his  mother 
from  the  dressing  table  and  put  it  in  his  belt.  So,  I  had  to  go 
away  again  and  I  couldn’t  shake  his  hand  at  all. 

“When  I  got  out  there  in  the  ring,  they  were  yelling  for  me 
to  tear  him  apart.  It  was  the  chance  I  talked  about  and  the 
chance  I  bragged  about.  It  was  the  chance  to  be  a  hero.  But 
I  couldn’t  hit  him.  I  wanted  to  kill  him,  but  I  couldn’t  do  it. 

“My  seconds  begged  me  to  hit  him  once — with  one  blow  I 
could  have  licked  him.  He  was  afraid,  afraid  he  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  cheer  his  mother  by  telling  her  he  won.  I  wanted  to 
bow  again  from  the  ring  just  this  once  and  hear  them  cheer 
Maloney — but  I  couldn’t  hit  him.” 

Mr.  Maloney  squared  his  sturdy  shoulders  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  other  Maloney.  “You  won,  Jake,”  he  said,  “it  was 
your  day.” 

And  so,  while  father  and  son  stood,  both  true  Maloneys, 
with  hands  clasped  in  a  friendship  that  linked  them  closer  than 
could  bonds  of  blood,  the  shadows  of  night  stole  round  Ma¬ 
loney’s  Day. 


R.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  ’23. 


Sfitmiip 

1  have  some  things  that  never  burn, 

Old  friends  and  memories,  golden  hair, 
Blue  eyes,  red  lips  with  lurking  pearls ; 

I  toast  them  in  the  fireplace  there. 

They  do  not  hiss  and  glare  at  me, 

Nor  fume  and  leer  with  pirate  eyes ; 

They  are  the  quenchless  thoughts  of  mine 
That  from  the  fevered  coals  arise. 

I  put  them  often  to  the  blaze; 

Old  friends  and  memories  flush  and  glow ; 
Soft  golden  hair  is  gold  again 

And  lips  enhance  their  gems  below. 

I  have  some  things  that  never  burn ; 

Old  memories,  friends,  and  glinting  hair 
I  leave  them  in  the  jealous  flames 
And  sleep ;  at  waking  they  are  there. 


Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 


PURITANS  AND  QUAKERS 


0VER  since  Eve  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  and  Cain  and  Abel  quarreled,  man  has 
passed  on  to  his  progeny  the  tale  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  years  gone  by.  As  century  followed  century  ponderous 
volumes  were  filled  with  a  wealth  of  information  that  became 
known  as  history.  Then  learned  professors  who  for  long  had 
pored  over  these  great  tomes  endeavored  to  tell  their  classes 
what  they,  fortunately  perhaps,  did  not  have  to  experience. 

All  this  is  very  well.  Yet,  how  many  teachers  of  history  are 
there  who  sympathetically  understand  their  subject?  By  a 
teacher  I  mean  anyone  who  in  any  way,  by  speech  or  writing, 
transmits  the  knowledge  of  history  to  others.  There  are  some 
who  recount  events,  as  if  these  could  be  divorced  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  at  least  influenced  them.  Others  eulogize  or  condemn 
men  as  they  see  them.  Many,  and  of  these  I  speak  especially, 
take  up  bodily  men  and  events,  transpose  them  from  an  age 
in  the  past  to  the  present  and  then  judge  them  by  the  standards 
of  today.  It  seems  to  be  their  peculiar  characteristic  that  they 
make  no  attempt  to  understand  the  conditions  at  the  time  the 
event  occurred ;  the  influences  that  had  a  bearing  on  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  men;  the  ideals  toward  which  they  directed  them¬ 
selves  ;  even,  if  you  will,  the  prejudices  that  swayed  them  and 
the  ignorance  that  prevented  them  from  seeing  more  clearly. 

We  are  more  charitable  with  our  living  brethren  than  with 
our  dead  whose  memory  alone  is  with  us.  Though  we  imprison 
one  who  disturbs  the  mortal  remains  of  our  dead,  yet  we  blush 
not  to  vilify  them  before  others  of  the  great  human  race  of 
which  they  once  were  part.  Who  are  we  to  call  a  dead  man 
a  robber,  a  murderer,  a  vandal?  Let  the  man  speak  who  knows 
the  intentions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Frederick,  Napoleon, 
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and  others.  We  know,  it  is  true,  what  others  have  thought  of 
them;  we  may  know  the  record  of  their  deeds,  the  story  of 
their  successes  and  failures;  and  other  bits  of  information  re¬ 
garding  them.  Then  we  supinely  add,  “by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,”  and  proceed  to  condemn  or  praise  individuals  or 
peoples.  There  do  we  stumble;  for  neither  the  mere  existence 
of  a  being  nor  the  occurrence  of  an  event,  nor  both  together,  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  a  judgment.  Unless  we  consider  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  are  hopelessly  lost.  It  will  not  do  to  judge 
men  and  events  of  other  days  by  present-day  conditions,  stand¬ 
ards,  and  thought.  We  must  leave  them  in  their  own  time, 
view  occurrences  in  that  light,  and  then  shall  we  think  of  men 
in  a  more  charitable  way,  realizing  that  they,  after  all,  nat¬ 
urally  seek  good  and  truth,  and  seldom  fail  because  of  malice, 
but  usually  because  of  human  frailty  in  which  we  all  share. 

“Why  all  this  ?”  someone  may  ask.  The  reason  for  this  out¬ 
burst  is  that  for  many  years  persons  who  allow  their  prejudices 
to  rule  their  intellect  have  eulogized  those  dear,  quiet,  unas¬ 
suming,  bashful  Quakers,  frequently  at  the  expense  of  those 
stern,  strict,  merciless,  bigoted  Puritans — and  the  writer’s 
growing  doubt  that  any  people  could  be  so  marvelously  vir¬ 
tuous  and  meek,  or  so  unreasonably  flint-hearted  finally  grew  to 
be  a  conviction  that  neither  was  the  whole  truth. 

Let  us  consider  the  Puritans  first.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Puritans  to  establish  in  Massachusetts  a  Christian  Com¬ 
monwealth  that  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  whole 
Bible,  as  its  Statute-book,  which  the  Jewish  Commonwealth 
bore  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  Gov.  John 
Winthrop  says  in  an  essay  (“A  Modell  of  Christian  Charity”)  : 
“For  the  worke  wee  have  in  hand,  it  is  by  a  mutuall  consent, 
through  a  special  overvaluing  providence  and  a  more  than  an 
ordinary  approbation  of  ye  Churches  of  Christ,  to  seek  out  a 
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place  ...  of  Consorteshipp  under  a  due  form  of  Government 
both  civill  and  ecclesiasticall.  In  such  cases  as  this,  ye  care 
of  ye  publique  must  over  sway  all  private  respects  by  which  not 
only  conscience,  but  meare  civill  pollicy,  dothe  bind  us.” 

The  Puritans  did  not,  as  was  done  in  later  times,  draw  the 
dividing  line  between  the  special  and  the  permanent  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  so  as  to  secure  the  greater  freedom  for 
Christians.  For  many  years  their  colony  was  a  strict  theocracy 
ruled  by  the  laws  of  God  given  to  the  Jews  and  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament.  When  they  did  provide  a  code  of  their  own, 
their  legislation  had  a  Jewish  austerity,  and  their  authority 
was  supported  by  Old-Testament  texts.  The  Puritans  believed 
themselves  “the  people  of  God”  of  the  New  Covenant,  as  were 
the  Jews  under  the  Old.  That  they  were  sincere  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  for  if  they  were  not  why  did  they  undergo  all  the  priva¬ 
tions  and  sacrifices  incident  to  founding  a  colony  in  the  New 
World  wilderness? 

Now,  the  Puritan  idea  could  only  be  put  in  effect  if  all  the 
governed  had  a  firm  individual  conviction  that  God  wished  His 
“elect”  to  do  as  the  authorities  declared.  The  leaders  therefore 
sought  to  have  the  people  all  of  this  mind.  Failing  in  this, 
they  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  making  people  believe 
what  they  would  not.  As  they  thought  of  themselves  as  “God’s 
elect”  they  consequently  felt  that  all  outside  their  communion 
were  of  the  devil,  and  strove  to  keep  them  away.  We  have  the 
words  of  a  Mr.  Stoughton  of  the  second  generation  of  Puritans 
to  prove  they  believed  in  their  “election” :  “God  sifted  a  whole 
nation  (England)  that  He  might  send  a  choice  grain  over  into 
this  wilderness.”  (“Election  Sermon.”)  The  bigotry,  harsh¬ 
ness,  and  intolerance  of  the  Puritans  were  the  results  of  what 
we  regard  as  their  false  beliefs,  their  absurd  credulity,  and 
their  conceit  that  they  were  “God’s  elect.”  As  for  their  expul- 
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sion  from  the  colony  of  “unbelievers,”  this  may  be  said :  they 
relied  for  their  authority  on  a  provision  of  their  Charter  which 
read  :  “That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  ye  cheife  com¬ 
manders,  governors,  &c.,  of  ye  said  company  resident  in  ye  said 
part  of  New  England,  for  their  special  defence  and  safety,  to 
incounter,  expulse,  repell,  and  resist  by  force  of  armes,  as 
well  by  sea  as  by  lande,  and  by  all  fitting  waies  and  meanes 
whatsoever,  all  such  person  and  persons  as  shall  at  any  time 
hereafter  attempt  or  enterprise  ye  destruction,  invasion,  detri¬ 
ment,  or  annoyance  to  ye  said  plantation  or  inhabitant.” 

Finally,  let  me  reaffirm  that  the  Puritans  did  not  come  to 
the  New  World  to  secure  freedom  of  worship.  They  crossed 
the  ocean  to  found  a  Christian  Commonwealth  on  their  own 
plan  in  order  to  further  the  work  of  the  so-called  Reformation. 
Unlike  the  Pilgrims,  who  were  Dissenters,  the  Puritans  held 
close  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  had  no  desire  to  break 
away.  Therefore  the  Puritans  cannot  justly  be  charged  with 
hypocrisy  in  denying  to  others  freedom  of  worship  since  they 
never  championed  that  themselves. 

Let  us  now  for  a  few  moments  consider  the  Quakers.  We 
must  first  realize  that  the  Quakers  of  Puritan  days  were  far 
different  from  those  of  more  recent  times.  Surely  they  must 
have  been  different  to  have  drawn  from  the  Puritan  magis¬ 
trates  such  epithets  as :  blasphemous,  seditious,  unsavory,  ex¬ 
orbitant,  monstrous,  diabolical,  impious,  and  satanic. 

Immediately  after  the  Reformation  many  people,  “freed” 
from  the  guidance  of  Rome,  manufactured  many  new  doctrines. 
As  one  writer  puts  it :  “Given  the  two  chief  factors  or  sources 
of  material  to  be  wrought  with — the  Bible  under  each  one’s 
private  interpretation  to  test  what  he  could  make  of  it,  whether 
he  could  himself  read  it,  or  was  dependent  upon  listening  to 
it  from  others’  lips  ;  and  the  fathomless  chaos  and  medley  crea- 
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tions  of  an  over  wrought,  uninstructed  mind,  believed  in  each 
case  to  be  illuminated  and  inspired  by  special  divine  com¬ 
munications — and  we  cease  to  marvel  over  the  effervescing  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  combination.”  In  Europe  the  Anabaptists  and 
other  sects  alarmed  the  people  and  this  news  at  last  reached 
the  Puritans.  Consequently  they  were  on  the  look-out. 

The  Quakers  received  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they 
swayed  and  shivered  under  the  pent  fires  of  their  “inspiration.” 
They  had  “illuminations,”  “inspirations,”  and  “revelations” 
which  they  followed  implicitly.  They  gave  to  the  “impellings 
of  the  spirit”  an  authority  above  that  of  “the  written  word.” 
Far  different  from  latter-day  Quakers  were  these  people  who 
from  1656  to  1662  were  offenders  against  charity,  moderation, 
justice,  and  even  decency.  They  entered  the  colony  by  way  of 
Rhode  Island,  which,  as  its  rulers  wrote  to  the  Puritans,  the 
Quakers  had  come  to  loathe  because  they  were  allowed  full 
liberty  to  vent  their  prophecyings  and  revelations;  had  they 
desired  merely  freedom  of  worship  they  had  that  in  Rhode 
Island;  but  they  were  a  sort  of  people  that  affected  persecu¬ 
tion  and  lived  by  inviting  and  provoking  it.  A  story  is  told 
of  one  man  who  succeeded  in  stopping  the  rantings  of  one  of 
these  Quakers  who  insisted  on  informing  him  that  in  all  men 
there  is  an  “inner  light.”  Said  he  in  reply :  “May  I  not  then 
have  an  inner  light  myself  to  tell  me  this?” 

The  trouble  in  Massachusetts  arose  because  the  Puritans 
were  not  shrewd  enough  to  adopt  the  same  course  as  the  author¬ 
ities  of  Rhode  Island.  Provoked  by  them,  the  magistrates 
sought  to  crush  them  by  force,  and  failed  because  they  thus 
made  the  Quakers  martyrs. 

The  Quakers  denounced  the  magistrates;  showed  their  con¬ 
tempt  of  preaching  and  ordinances;  and  prophesied  terrible 
divine  punishments  in  the  form  of  pestilence,  black  pox,  and 
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other  calamities.  True,  like  one  or  other  of  the  Old  Testament 
Prophets,  did  they  act  in  their  use  of  denunciatory  speech  and 
in  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  act  of  throwing  off  clothing 
and  smearing  themselves.  Yet  this  only  made  the  Puritans 
furious.  They  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  believe  that  God, 
to  serve  Whom  they  had  established  their  Commonwealth 
under,  as  they  thought,  divine  guidance,  was  now  sending  pro¬ 
phets  among  them  to  revile  them.  Nor  can  they  be  blamed  for 
objecting  to  having  their  church  sendees  interrupted  by  these 
howling  Ranters,  usually  women,  who  appeared  sometimes  in 
a  state  of  nudity  and  sometimes  in  sheets,  their  faces  smeared 
“prophetically”  with  black  paint,  denouncing  them  in  coarse 
and  indecent  language,  too  unpleasant  to  quote.  Even  today 
the  jails  would  be  called  on  to  care  for  anyone  who  broke  up 
such  a  religious  assembly. 

Puritan  punishment  of  the  Quakers  culminated  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  four  of  them  on  Boston  Common.  Their  ashes  lie  today 
in  unmarked  graves  near  the  site  of  the  Great  Elm  blown 
down  about  fifty  years  ago.  A  royal  order  by  Charles  II  put 
an  end  to  the  “persecution.”  This  order  is  the  subject  of 
Whittier’s  poem,  “The  King’s  Missive.”  Longfellow,  in  his 
“John  Endicott,”  and  Hawthorne,  in  “Gentle  Boy,”  one  of  his 
Twice-Told  Tales,  make  use  of  the  subject  of  the  Quakers. 

While  holding  no  brief  for  the  Puritan  persecution  of  the 
Quakers,  as  such,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  not  all  the 
blame  should  rest  on  the  Puritans.  They  should  have  been  in¬ 
different,  or  more  forbearing  and  patient.  Yet,  instead  of 
being  so  persistent,  exasperating,  contemptuous,  and  defiant, 
the  Quakers  should  have  adopted  a  more  gentle  and  considerate 
course. 

As  a  closing  argument  to  show  that  the  Quakers  in  large 
measure  brought  on  themselves  their  punishment,  I  quote 
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Roger  Williams,  who  had  himself  experienced  Puritan  severity. 
Gentle-spirited  as  he  was,  he  wrote,  under  a  sore  trial  of  his 
patience  by  the  Quakers :  ‘‘They  are  insufferably  proud  and 
contemptuous.  I  have,  therefore,  publicly  declared  myself 
that  a  due  and  moderate  restraint  and  punishment  of  their  in¬ 
civilities,  though  pretending  conscience,  is  so  far  from  per¬ 
secution,  properly  so-called,  that  it  is  a  duty  and  command  of 
God  unto  all  mankind,  first  in  families,  and  thence  into  all 
mankinde  societies.” 


Paul  J.  Wenners,  ’24. 


Jmpetratton 

I  hear  the  muffled  mutter  of  a  multitude  of  drums, 

A  dim  reverberating  down  an  avenue  of  years. 

A  host  of  marching  phantoms  in  a  long  procession  comes, 

Men,  going  forth  to  battle,  baptized  with  women’s  tears. 

They  died  in  Asia-Minor  that  Alexander’s  host 

Might  conquer  all  the  nations  for  the  glory  of  one  man. 

They  perished  after  Moscow  and  a  solitary  ghost 
On  distant  St.  Helena  mourned  a  lost  Imperial  plan. 

The  Flanders  fields  are  crossed  with  them,  brave  boys  that 
bravely  died, 

To  save  the  world  for  freedom  and  to  stop  all  future  war. 
They  plead  for  peace  and  charity;  shall  pleading  be  denied? 
Lord  !  what  are  all  these  armaments  and  martial  musters  for? 


Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 
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^^^^REMONT  STREET,  in  the  heart  of  Boston’s  business 
M  C  J  district,  was  alive  with  mid-afternoon  shoppers.  To 
the  extremity  of  vision,  a  swaying  horde  of  humanity 
surged  inward  and  outward,  hither  and  yon,  all  seemingly  in 
the  same  hurry  to  dispatch  their  duties  and  depart.  Only  at 
the  intersection  of  streets  where  an  imperative  semaphore  from 
the  traffic  guardian  held  despotic  sway  over  the  section,  was 
the  stream  of  humanity  even  momentarily  interrupted. 
Through  the  clatter  and  din  of  vehicles,  the  rhythmic  beat  of 
feet  rolled — the  vivacious  spring  of  youth,  the  dignity  of  ma¬ 
turity,  the  sobriety  of  age,  marched  onward  to  its  definite  ob¬ 
jective,  intent  solely  upon  itself.  Selfishness  was  the  predom¬ 
inant  note  in  the  great  throng,  none  knowing  and  none  caring 
for  the  welfare  of  the  other,  the  prince  brushing  elbows  with 
the  pauper,  all  but  sands  on  the  shore  of  time. 

What  painter  could  harmonize  in  effect  more  pleasing  this 
medley  of  color?  Every  hue  imaginable  blended  perfectly  into 
the  picture.  Blacks  and  whites,  brightness  and  drabness, 
brilliancy  and  softness  fused  into  the  composition  symbolic  of 
the  age  and  taste  of  the  wearers.  Classification  would  doubt¬ 
less  reveal  representation  from  all  walks  of  life. 

In  front  of  a  pretentious  department  store,  his  back  resting 
against  its  cold,  white  stone,  crouched  a  beggar.  He  was'  a 
man  in  his  early  twenties,  clad  in  a  soiled  and  worn  army  coal, 
on  his  breast  a  Croix-de-Guerre  and  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  the  highest  tribute  for  valor  from  two  countries,  both 
legs  severed  at  the  knees,  a  tattered  cap  resting  on  the  stumps 
as  he  appealed  to  the  passers  by  for  alms. 

A  flood  of  sympathetic  emotion  engulfed  me  as  I  visualized 
him  a  few  years  back.  Young,  with  sound  health  and  happi- 
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ness,  he  typified  American  manhood.  The  thunderbolt  of  war 
resounding  through  the  world  shook  the  firmament  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  peaceful  and  happy,  since  civil  strife  had  darkened  her 
horizon.  The  blood  of  youth  stirred  martial  pulses  to  action, 
the  spirit  of  his  forebears  awakened,  he  “rallied  ’round  the 
flag.”  Civilian  dress  was  soon  abandoned  for  olive-drab  and 
the  staff  of  labor  was  cast  aside  for  the  sabre  of  war. 

Then  came  the  period  of  preparation,  a  pleasant  diversion 
from  the  routine  of  daily  existence.  Admiring  multitudes  to 
cheer,  benevolence  and  assistance  on  all  sides,  parades  and 
plaudits — quite  contrary  to  his  former  conception  of  military 
life.  Afterward  the  journey  to  parts  unknown — childhood 
day-dreams  in  reality — and  still  smiles  and  enthusiasm,  the 
transitory  recompense  of  fortitude.  Soon  came  the  awful 
awakening.  The  truth  of  war!  Some  of  you  have  witnessed 
it,  all  have  seen  its  horrors  in  effect,  words  could  clarify  it 
naught — the  trenches,  the  ear-splitting  din  and  crash  of  battle, 
death  and  destruction,  the  nerve-racking  expectancy,  the 
periods  of  rest  and  thought,  the  fatal  shell,  the  horrors  of  the 
base-hospital,  the  standing  on  the  precipice  of  life,  expecting 
momentarily  to  topple  into  eternity. 

He  returns  to  receive  the  embrace  of  the  country  for  which 
he  fought  and  bled,  yea  nearly  to  the  portals  of  death,  only  to 
be  pushed  aside  with  disdain.  Alas,  she  has  forgotten!  The 
promises  made  by  profiteering  patriots,  in  the  heat  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  remain  unfulfilled.  Government  officials  recall  his  deeds 
wThen  their  position  forces  them  to  review  him  on  parade  at 
holiday  demonstrations.  What  a  pitiable  plight!  Small  won¬ 
der  if  his  wish  at  times  were  that  the  demon  that  thus  muti¬ 
lated  him  had  fulfilled  its  intention. 

Yet  he  smiles  with  a  true  smile.  Yes,  squatting  on  a  low 
stool  beseeching  the  charity  of  the  multitude,  he  is  happy.  As 
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he  gazes  pleadingly  into  the  faces  of  the  hustling  throng,  he 
smiles.  It  is  marvelous  to  think  that  in  an  existence,  seem¬ 
ingly  so  void,  there  still  sings  the  lark  of  happiness. 

There  is  no  moral,  or  rather  it  is  all  a  moral.  You  can  see 
him  as  well  as  I  and  the  sight  may  move  you  to  different 
thoughts.  There  he  is  day  after  day,  in  sun  or  storm,  the  liv¬ 
ing  argument  for  world  wide  peace,  a  breathing  reproach  to 
the  Lords  of  War — the  man  that  was,  the  derelict  of  flesh  and 
bones  that  is.  What,  I  wonder,  is  his  philosophy  of  life?  Some 
assist  him,  others  pass  him  unnoticed.  Still,  withal,  he  smiles. 

James  J.  Delaney,  ’24. 


Apui  Jtetaa 


Abe  Sjtntuln.  See ! 

You  wouldn’t  have  a  chance,  Abe  Lincoln,  none, 

If  you  were  breathing  in  this  world  today 
Where  men  split  hairs  with  swords,  and  in  decay 
Are  steeped  beneath  a  slowly  sickening  sun. 

The  blacks  would  have  a  dozen  chains,  not  one, 
Where  even  whites  are  yoked  to  their  dismay 
And  warned  the  things  to  think,  the  words  to  say, 
Lest  they  be  driven  hellward  on  the  run. 

They’d  call  you  black-beard  radical,  and  ship 
You  to  a  place  where  beasts  are  wont  to  stay, 
That  you  and  all  your  principles  of  right 
Might  not  turn  back,  however  sore  the  trip, 

Until  you  promised  blindly  to  obey. 

O  Abe,  your  country,  what  a  hellish  plight. 

Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 


Sunrise 

A  pearl-pink  band  across  the  brow  of  morn ; 

Above  gleam  wisps  of  heaven’s  golden  hair : 

Her  glowing  locks  now  combed,  fair  Dawn, 

Arising,  shakes  them  lightly  in  the  wind-kissed  air. 


James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


®ratt0mti>tttg 

When  waters  are  cradling  the  rushes 
In  columns  of  silver  delight; 

When  beauty  has  silenced  the  thrushes 
Then  comes  might. 

For  might  is  born  of  the  stillness 
That  sweeps  the  world  aside, 

And  lulls  us  to  heights  that  are  deathless, 
Where  only  thoughts  abide. 

And  here  we  bridge  the  planets 
With  milky  marble  and  wide, 

And  here  we  harness  the  comets, 

For  breathless  ride. 

But  through  the  regions  of  stardom 
There  trails  a  silver  cord, 

That  links  the  man  to  the  mortal, 

His  body  to  the  sod. 

J.  Fitzgerald,  ’25. 


3t  3a  ®o  S’ptak 

Words, 

Are  clothed  things  that  speak  the  mind, 
But  ofttimes  traitorous,  hide  deceit. 
The  heart  that  loves,  a  different  kind 
Of  language  speaks,  and  more  refined, 
And  fills  the  soul,  like  music  sweet. 


Myles  T.  McSweeney,  *23. 


Winter  g’pqttetire 

The  shades  of  Even  slowly  fall 

To  shut  from  sight  the  swirling  flakes ; 

Lest,  witness  of  the  graying  pall, 

Rest  lose  security  which  it  takes. 

From  reassuring  warmth ;  make  fast 
My  little  one  though  wolves  do  howl, 

Thine  eyes  in  slumber,  for  the  blast 
Which  frightens  thee,  can  lose  its  scowl. 

In  cherub  presence;  sleep,  love,  sleep; 

The  morrow  bringeth  freshened  grace. 

’Tis  dawn,  rose  colored  shafts  which  leap 
And  glance  from  tranquil  glittering  space 

Betoken  jolly  Winter  play 

On  snow-capped  hill,  or  crystal  lake, 

Where  Fancy  need  but  make  the  say, 

Its  thirst  from  season’s  cup  to  slake. 

Joseph  M.  Leavey,  ’23. 


Spaolattmt 

A  stretch  of  field ;  beyond,  an  aged  shack 
Stands  silhouette,  with  guarding  pines, 
Against  a  winter’s  lowering  sky, 

Washed  with  its  shades  of  saffron  and  of  gray. 

The  halls  of  night  are  hung  with  raven  black ; 
Forlorn,  the  lonely  coted  lines 
Dim  shadows  make.  From  high 
The  waking  moon  casts  down  a  cheering  ray. 


James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


Alfius 

“Beatrn  Me,  qui  procul  negotiis.” — Horace,  Epode  II. 

Thrice  blest  is  he  who,  free  from  usury, 

As  was  the  ancient  race  of  mortal  men, 

With  patient  oxen,  tills  his  father’s  fields. 

No  interest  must  he  pay  or  gain  receive; 

Nor  like  the  warrior  is  he  roused  from  sleep 

By  martial  clarions.  He  needs  no  longer  fear 

The  dread  passion  of  the  wrathful  sea. 

He  shuns  the  clamor  of  forensic  strife 

Nor  stoops  to  cross  those  haughty  vestibules, 

A  client  of  important  citizens. 

His  taste  more  peaceful  is.  By  his  firm  hand 

The  youthful  tendrils  of  the  ardent  vine 

Are  wedded  to  the  Lombard  poplars  tall. 

In  cool,  sequestered  vales  his  wandering  herds 

Of  lowing  oxen  graze  before  his  eyes 

That  watchful  are  as  loving  mother’s  gaze. 

He  lops  with  savage  hooks  the  barren  shoots 

To  graft  more  fruitful  ones  upon  the  tree ; 

Or  filches  from  the  comb  the  honev  sweet 

•/ 

To  store  it  carefully  in  spotless  jars. 

When  Spring  arrives  he  shears  his  bleating  sheep ; 

Or  when  rich  Autumn  raises  in  the  fields 
His  gaudy  head,  bright-crowned  with  golden  fruit, 
How  joyously  he  plucks  the  luscious  pear 
And  gathers  in  the  grapes  of  purple  hue 
That  put  to  scorn  the  robes  of  royalty. 

With  these  we  honor  thee,  O  Priapus, 

And  thou,  Silvanus,  sire  and  guardian 
Of  our  plantations,  fertile  thru’  thy  care. 

To  lie  betimes  beneath  the  ancient  oak 
And  thru’  its  stately  branches  watch  the  clouds 
Or  on  the  matted  gras's  recline  at  ease 
Is  pleasanter  by  far  than  gainful  toil. 

The  while  between  high  banks  the  river  slips, 
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And  in  the  woods  the  birds  sing  plaintively 
And  fountains  murmur  with  their  trickling  streams. 
The  lilting  laughter  of  loquacious  brooks 
Brings  down  sweet  slumber  on  the  weary  head. 
Again  when  thundering  Jove  his  winter  storms 
Of  snow  and  rain  and  sleet  and  hail  prepares, 

With  many  a  hound  pursuing  here  and  there 
Within  the  ready  toils  he  drives  the  boar; 

Or  on  bare  saplings  hangs  the  wide-meshed  net, 

A  trap  for  many  thrushes,  greedy  birds. 

The  trembling  rabbit  and  the  stranger  stork 
He  seizes  in  his  snares,  as  pleasing  spoils. 

Among  these  pleasures  who  recalls  the  griefs 
That  weigh  at  other  times  upon  his  heart? 

And  if  a  modest  wife,  on  her  part,  tends 
The  home  and  children  dear,  a  consort  loved, 

Like  Sabine  mother  or  the  sun  burned  bride 
Of  the  alert  Apulian  husbandman; 

And  if  she  heaps  the  sacred  hearth  with  wood, 
Which  Italy’s  warm  sun  has  seasoned  well, 

Against  the  coming  of  her  tired  spouse; 

And  if  within  the  stockade  gates  confined 
She  milks  the  swelling  udders  of  his  goats; 

And  with  a  jug  of  this  year’s  sparkling  wine 
Prepares  a  simple  feast,  if  these  had  I 
Not  the  prized  oysters  of  the  Lucrine  Lake, 

The  turbot  or  the  scar,  would  please  me  more, 

If  Winter  raging  on  the  eastern  surge 
Should  stir  the  deep  and  drive  them  to  our  coast. 

No  Afric  fowl  into  my  maw  descends 
Nor  plump,  Ionic  partridge  with  more  sweet 
Refreshment  than  the  sun-ripe  olive  plucked 
From  the  burdened  branches  of  the  fertile  tree, 

Or  meadow-loving  sorrel,  bitter-sweet, 

And  mallows  helpful  to  the  bod}7  sick ; 

Or  tiny  lamb,  a  festal  sacrifice, 

Or  quaking  kid,  that’s  snatched  from  wolfish  jaws. 
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While  relishing  such  feasts  how  pleased  I’d  he 
To  watch  my  sheep  from  pasture  homeward  come, 
Behind  the  pilot-wether’s  hasting  steps ; 

To  see  my  heavy  oxen,  sluggish,  slow, 

With  laggard,  languid  necks  and  listless  mien, 
Plodding  with  upturned  plow  their  toilsome  way ; 

Or,  surest  test  of  master’s  wealth  and  ease, 

The  slaves,  recumbent  near  the  household  gods, 

That  dance  and  grimace  in  the  firelight. 

’24. 


Joseph  L.  Tribble, 


HUtter  £>mtg 

Old  Winter  does  remorseful  mourn ; 

I  hear  his  moanful  wailing  on  the  mere ; 

He  wails  adown  the  chimney  like  a  wraith  forlorn 

And  on  my  study  window  casts  a  chilled  half-frozen  tear. 

Outside  a  spectral  cloud  of  white 
Obscures  a  ghostly  landscape,  covering  all : 

I  hear  his  sobbing  suspiration  through  the  windy  night 
Around  the  house,  and  melancholy  holds  me  in  its  thrall. 

Bestir  yourself !  A  song  should  be 

Illumed  by  deathless  Hope’s  triumphant  glow ; 

The  valleys,  snowbound  now,  will  soon  be  free: 

Come,  bury  sadness  in  the  children’s  man  of  snow. 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 


$mt0rt  QJratl 


I’ll  take  the  trail  to  the  sunset 
For  I’ve  faith  in  the  land  out  there ; 

When  the  West  is  flushed  and  the  clouds  are  hushed 
As  they  shroud  a  heavenly  stair. 

I  came  with  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 

And  dampened  my  feet  with  the  dew ; 

But  I’ve  learned  to  scorn  at  the  beauty  of  morn : 

It  faded  as  I  passed  through. 

At  noon,  O  the  sun  was  blanching, 

And  burned  till  my  soul  wilted  white ; 

But  I  trudged  on,  though  my  aching  brawn 
Tugged  my  heart  strings  with  delight. 

So  I’ll  take  the  trail  to  the  sunset 
For  I’ve  done  with  the  dawn  and  the  day, 

And  the  steel-cut  stars  in  the  realm  of  Mars 
Will  nod  to  my  nightly  lay. 


Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 
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in  John  F.  Brennan,  who  has  been  acting  in  the 

explanation  position  of  Exchange  editor  and  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  many  short  stories  and  poems  to  this 
magazine  in  the  past  has  withdrawn  from  college. 

debates  There  seems  to  be  a  decided  revolt  in  college 
and  circles  against  the  cut  and  dried  mannerism  of  de- 

debating  bates  and  debaters.  The  pseudo  forceful  speaker 
who  swings  along  in  memory  from  word  to  word, 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  boy  traveling  the  gymnasium 
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rings,  is  entering  into  eclipse,  and  the  clamor  today  is  for 
spontaneous  delivery  with  gestures  prompted  by  nature. 

The  college  debate  is  on  the  popular  skid-board  and  the 
packed  auditoriums  of  years  back  are  seldom  realized  even  in 
intercollegiate  discussions.  There  is  a  reason  for  all  this. 

To  begin  with  the  modern  college  student  carries  a  sledge 
hammer  over  his  shoulder,  which  he  continually  tries  on  the 
odd  shams  and  pieces  of  china  that  turn  up  in  his  path.  If 
he  encounters  a  flabbergaster  he  “crowns  him,”  to  speak  in  the 
colloquial.  If  he  smells  a  rat  he  pounds  the  hay-pile  until  the 
rodent  is  exterminated.  In  a  word  he  puts  everything  under 
the  hammer,  the  truth  seeker  of  all  things. 

Naturally  he  comes  across  debaters  and  on  the  first  blow  he 
finds  them  to  be  hollow  objects,  blessed  with  leather  larynx  and 
wind  bags  abnormally  developed.  He  further  perceives  that, 
chameleon-like  they  can  shift  their  color.  They  hiss  with  red¬ 
dened  faces  at  what  a  few  moments  before  they  have  set  up  as 
inalienable  truth.  Realizing  that  these  people  are  not  primarily 
interested  in  the  truth  of  matters  he  decides  to  ostracise  them. 
Thus  debates  and  debaters  are  not  taken  seriously  any  longer 
among  the  college  folk. 

The  windmill  type  of  delivery  has  added  not  a  few  sour  notes 
to  the  swansong  of  the  debate.  The  man  who  did  his  cales- 
thenics  between  the  commas  of  a  well  memorized  speech  was 
the  first  to  inspire  his  listeners  with  a  hatred  of  perfect  de¬ 
livery’.  Attendance  at  debates  is  constantly  dropping  and  still 
the  ostriches  burrow  their  heads  deeper  into  the  sand.  They 
cannot  see  that  audiences  are  enthused  mainly  by  natural  ac¬ 
tions  and  that  resorts  to  high  pitch,  affected  indignation  and 
amateurish  satire  create  adverse  criticism  and  evoke  catcalls 
from  the  organ  loft. 

How  can  debating  be  remedied  ?  We  have  a  few  suggestions. 
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Allow  the  speaker  to  select  his  question  and  attitude.  Caution 
him  that  any  indication  of  memory  will  be  greeted  with  a 
perforated  bag  of  lamp-black.  Weigh  down  his  arms  with  iron 
dumbbells  and  attach  a  sensitive  siren  to  his  nose,  which  siren 
will  moan  deeply  if  the  speaker  intones  louder  than  a  stage 
whisper.  This  will  make  the  rabid  debater  at  least  1  per  cent 
more  natural  than  he  is  at  present. 

Give  us  natural  speakers  and  we  will  return  to  the  support  of 
the  debate.  Give  us  the  hackneyed  delivery,  the  antiquated 
phrases,  the  lawyers’  sincerity  and  the  sophistic  arguments 
and  we  will  sit  in  the  rear  armed  with  ebony  castanets  eager  to 
applaud  at  the  least  appropriate  places. 

junior  Perusal  of  the  dailies  of  the  city  during  Junior 
week  Week  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  very 
much  astir  at  Chestnut  Hill  during  this  period.  In 
reality  it  seemed  much  like  “a  tempest  in  a  tea-pot,”  except 
for  the  Junior  Class.  Underneath  all  these  innovations  is  the 
desire  for  tradition  and  custom  which  are  hopeless  until  we 
are  chasing  each  other  with  buckets  of  water  about  the  campus 
after  midnight.  This  can  only  be  where  there  is  dormitory 
life.  Dormitories  at  Chestnut  Hill  are  at  present  in  the  acorn 
state  of  oakhood  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  sons  of  the 
present  Senior  Class  will  haze  one  another  in  the  icy  waters 
of  the  first  reservoir.  This  is  apart  from  the  title  of  the  edi¬ 
torial,  but  it  helps  to  explain  the  half-heartedness  of  all  such 
undertakings,  such  as  the  Junior  Week,  which  are  attempted 
in  all  seriousness  at  a  day  college. 

honor  Somebody  ought  to  tell  the  world  that  the  Honor 
system  System  was  rejected  at  Boston  College  by  a  vote  of 
again  the  student  body.  Then  it  would  be  the  province  of 
the  world  to  find  out  the  reason.  I  wonder  what 
defence  could  be  offered  for  the  actions  of  the  students.  Sup- 
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posing  that  we  didn’t  need  it.  Why  did  we  block  it  three  to 
one?  If  we  had  no  real  need  of  it  why  did  we  object  to  it 
and  thus  leave  ourselves  open  to  much  adverse  criticism?  It 
is  about  time  for  the  students  to  recognize  their  awkward  posi¬ 
tion  and  request  the  installation  of  the  system  that  makes  men 
naturally  honorable  rather  than  to  continue  under  a  system  of 
surveillance  in  which  honor  has  no  status. 

sub  When  Tom  Eccles,  editor  of  the  Sul)  Turri ,  ap- 

turri  proaches  you  for  an  assignment,  you  are  awed  momen- 
editor  tarily  by  the  gentlemanliness  of  his  approach.  It  is 
so  seldom  that  a  real  gentleman  is  assigned  to  such 
a  boorish  position  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  shift  gears  and 
act  accordingly.  Tom  stated  in  the  beginning  that  he  would 
not  hound  members  for  their  contributions  and  purposes  that 
the  book  will  be  just  as  the  class  makes  it.  If  there  is  a 
saner  attitude  it  is  not  within  our  knowledge.  It  is  not  Tom 
Eccles’  book,  no  more  than  anybody’s,  for  when  we  are  showing 
it  to  our  relations  we  will  inevitably  say,  “This  is  MY  Year 
Book.” 

To  fall  down  under  the  editorship  of  a  man  like  Tom  Eccles 
is  an  open  confession  that  we  like  to  be  driven  by  a  tyrant  and 
that  our  whole  life  will  be  a  period  of  “snapping  to  attention.” 

Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 

Editor-in-Chief. 


I 


inmt 

concerning  We  wanted  to  begin  with  Junior  Week  but 
sodality  business  before  pleasure,  always.  Since  the  last 

issue  of  the  Stylus,  Junior  after  Junior  has 
dropped  in,  to  state  that  Junior  C  does  not  furnish  90  per  cent 
of  the  attendance  at  the  Sodality  meetings.  We  rejoice  to  see 
them  show  that  much  interest.  However,  the  figures  have  been 
carefully  revised  and  reduced  to  the  final  figure  of  82.6  per  cent. 
An  additional  plebiscite  will  soon  be  held  and  the  Prefect, 
Charles  Reardon,  announces  that  introduction  of  foreign  ele¬ 
ments  will  be  permitted.  The  attendance  at  Sodality  in  Junior 
Week  was  a  credit  to  the  class. 

junior  The  Class  of  ’24  added  to  their  reputation  as  a  live 
week  class  and  initiated  a  feature  which  may  well  be  imi¬ 
tated  by  future  Junior  Classes  when  it  presented  the 
first  Junior  Week  program  ever  evolved  at  Boston  College, 
the  week  of  February  5  to  9.  President  Monahan  and  his 
assistants  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  work. 

Monday  After  an  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  assembly  hall 
at  noon  time,  a  meeting  at  which  Fr.  McHugh  ad¬ 
dressed  the  assembly,  the  Juniors  officially  opened  the  week 
Monday  evening  with  a  smoker.  Chairman  James  Delaney 
introduced  the  two  principal  speakers  of  the  evening,  Major 
Cavanaugh  and  former  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Gallagher.  A 
varied  and  excellent  musical  program  and  a  number  of  fast 
boxing  bouts  completed  an  evening  which  was  so  crowded  with 
enjoyment  that  several  numbers  had  to  be  omitted  from  the 
program. 

✓ 

Tuesday  On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Junior  Hockey  team  de¬ 
feated  the  Sophomore  team,  1  to  0,  in  a  fast,  furious 
and  close  game.  The  deciding  tally  came  with  only  a  minute 
to  go  when  Follen  received  a  pass  from  Barry  and  drove  the 
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puck  into  the  net.  Haley,  Dillon  and  Slattery,  a  former 
B.  C.  H.  captain,  starred  for  the  Sophs.  There  were  no  out¬ 
standing  stars  for  the  Juniors. 


Juniors 
Follen  lw 
Barry,  Mansfield  c 
Tribble  (Capt.)  rw 
Fred  Tobin  Id 
Bransfield,  rd 
Kelly  g 

Referee,  Harry  Mullowney. 


Sophomores 
rw  Mahoney,  Duffly 
c  Haley 
lw  Dillon 
rd  Slattery  (Capt.) 
Id  Monahan,  Wm.  Tobin 

g  Doyle 

Time,  three  15-minute  periods. 


Wednesday  Wednesday  noon-time  the  entire  Junior  Class 
proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Sodality  meeting  in 
the  chapel,  where,  after  the  usual  Sodality  exercises,  the  So¬ 
dality  Director,  Rev.  George  T.  Eberle,  S.J.,  took  for  his 
subject  the  class  motto,  “Noblesse  Oblige  ”  He  showed  that  all 
Nobility  imposes  obligations,  not  only  that  of  birth  but  spirit¬ 
ual  and  mental  nobility  as  well  and  that  the  very  fact  of  being 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  born  a  Roman  Catholic  has  its  obligations 
also. 

The  game  with  Boston  University  at  the  Arena  was  the  at¬ 
traction  Wednesday  evening,  and  the  Juniors  bought  a  section 
in  order  to  cheer  the  Boston  College  hockey  team  on  to  a 
7  to  2  victory  over  their  opponents  froni  in-town.  Incidentally 
Leo  Hughes,  the  worthy  representative  of  the  class  on  the 
hockey  team,  came  in  for  his  share  of  the  cheering. 


Thursday  The  fifth  day  of  the  week  found  the  Class  doubly 
victorious.  In  the  forenoon  the  class  shared  the 
quarters  of  the.  Senior  Class  in  the  assembly  hall  and  listened 
to  the  Junior  debaters  vociferously  outdoing  the  Senior  ora¬ 
tors.  Messrs.  Aikens,  Turnbull  and  Sheehan  clearly  proved 
that  Massachusetts  should  have  a  State  University  despite  the 
efforts,  syllogistic  and  otherwise,  of  Messrs.  Bedard,  Crane 
and  Gallagher  to  prove  that  the  people  didn’t  need  any  educa- 
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tion  and  didn’t  want  one  anyway.  Mr.  Bedard  even  went  so 
far  as  to  bring  in  such  unheard-of  places  as  North  Cohasset 
Junction  and  Lawrence,  but  all  to  no  avail.  The  Juniors  were 
a  richer  class  and  so  bough t-up  the  judges,  or  so  the  Seniors 
say.  We  have  heard  that  the  Seniors  attempted  that  little 
operation,  but  the  judges  being  men  of  Boston  College  and 
consequently  incorruptible  the  attempt  failed. 

The  other  victory  was  equally  hard^eartaed  and  equally 
gratifying.  In  the  afternoon  the  Junior  hockey  team  defeated 
that  of  the  Seniors,  2  to  1.  Goals  by  Bransfield  and  Tobin  gave 
the  Juniors  an  early  lead,  but  in  the  final  period  the  Seniors 
confined  the  puck  almost  entirely  to  the  Juniors’  end  of  the 
rink,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Harry  Mullowmey  and 
Boyle.  Mullowney  shot  two  goals  but  was  offside  on  one  of 
them,  so  the  victory  rested  with  the  Juniors. 


Juniors 

Follen,  Merrick  lw 
Mansfield,  Barry  c 
Bransfield,  Tribble  rw 
Tobin,  Merrick  Id 
McIntyre,  Bransfield  rd 
Kelly,  Tribble  g 


Seniors 
rw  Fleming 
c  Harry  Mullowney  (Capt.) 

lw  Boyle 
rd  O’Donnell 
Id  Oberhauser 
g  Croke 


Referee,  Ed.  Mullowney.  Time,  three  15-minute  periods. 
Timer,  Cleary. 

i 

Friday  The  last  day  of  the  week  was  initiated  by  a  Mem¬ 
orial  Mass  in  the  College  Chapel,  which  was  attended 
by  many  Juniors.  The  celebrant  was  Rev.  Leo  Dore,  S.J.  The 
Mass  was  for  the  two  deceased  members  of  the  class. 

The  entertainments  in  town  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  night 
completed  a  week  which  will  long  be  remembered  not  only  by 
all  ’24  men,  but  by  all  the  undergraduates  of  the  college. 

The  Junior ,  the  class  paper,  was  entirely  a  success  and  Edi¬ 
tor  Mullin  and  his  staff  produced  a  paper  that  will  be  found 
treasured  in  the  safe-deposit  box  of  many  a  Junior  when  he 
meets  with  his  demise.  It  is  a  paper  well  worth  saving. 
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final  Friday,  February  2d,  marked  the  day  on  which  Rev. 
vows  George  T.  Eberle,  S.J.,  crowned  his  long  years  of  study 
with  the  happiest  moment  that  can  come  to  any  Jesuit, 
the  moment  when  he  takes  his  final  vows.  The  Mass  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  Rev.  Devlin,  S.J.,  Rector  of  Boston  College.  Fr. 
Eberle  was  bom  in  Somerville,  and  graduated  from  Boston 
College  in  1904.  He  was  a  professor  of  Freshman  two  years 
ago  and  at  that  time  was  Moderator  of  the  Brosnahan  Debating 
Society.  He  is  now  teaching  Sophomore,  and  is  also  Director 
of  the  Junior  Sodality. 

marquette  Thursday  evening,  February  1st,  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Marquette  Debating  Society  re¬ 
moved  the  attention  of  the  Society’s  members  from  the  sphere 
of  debating  to  an  entirely  other  sphere.  However,  that  their 
gustatory  papilli  might  not  be  the  only  things  exercised,  Chair¬ 
man  Victor  C.  Carr,  ’23,  arranged  a  varied  and  excellent  pro¬ 
gram.  The  evening  was  wholly  successful. 


The  sympathy  of  the  students  is  extended  to  John  G.  Burchill , 

’21i,  on  the  death  of  his  father. 


Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 


txriTang? 

PROEMIUM 

Being  of  an  observing  nature,  Eupheus  last  Summer  made 
an  observation.  He  was  seated  before  the  fireplace  in  the  lobby 
of  a  mountain  hotel  on  a  chill  August  evening.  A  porter  threw 
a  few  logs  on  the  dying  fire.  The  dry  bark  crackled  and  burst 
into  flame.  Soon,  however,  the  flame  died  down,  and  the  logs 
began  to  smoke,  the  blue  clouds  permeating  the  lobby. 

“That’s  green  wood,”  remarked  an  elderly  guest.  “That’s 
why  it  smokes  so  much.” 

Eupheus  reflected  on  the  observation  of  the  guest,  and  re¬ 
membering,  smiled.  Unseasoned  principles  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism,  expressed  in  the  Exchange  department,  make  a  little  fire 
and  a  great  deal  of  smoke. 

This  month,  Eupheus  takes  up  the  pen  that  a  more  worthy 
critic  has  reluctantly  put  aside.  He  does  not  pretend  to  be  as 
capable  as  the  editor  who  preceded  him,  since  his  reading  has 
not  been  as  extensive  nor  his  study  of  literature  been  as 
scrupulous. 

From  an  examination  of  a  dozen  recent  exchanges,  Eupheus 
finds  that  there  is  a  decided  trend  towards  essay  writing  in 
representative  college  magazines.  Poetry  holds  second  place, 
and  short  story  writing  seems  to  have  been  neglected  almost 
entirely.  While  well  written  essays  enliven  a  magazine,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  more  attention  and  effort  is  not  given  to 
short  story  writing.  A  good  story  is  always  preferable  to  an 
essay. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DAYTON  EXPONENT 

The  January  nujnber,  in  its  new  and  attractive  form,  figura¬ 
tively  shouted  for  attention.  Eupheus,  therefore,  reviews  it 
first. 
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It  is  well  ordered,  its  articles  varied,  and  in  the  matter  of 
publishing  an  interview,  somewhat  novel,  we  think.  Whether 
the  writer  of  the  story,  “Sons  of  Cyclops,”  was  aware  of  the 
fact  or  not,  a  man  was  really  arrested  in  New  York  City  re¬ 
cently  for  trying  to  sell  half  dollars  for  a  trifling  sum.  The 
writer  takes  such  an  incident,  and  cleverly  weaves  a  story 
about  it.  After  we  read  this  story,  we  looked  for  another  as 
good  as  it,  and  were  disappointed  in  not  finding  any  more 
stories  at  all. 

“Pro  Pace  Mundi,”  is  an  excellent  comprehensive  article  on 
the  present  Pope,  Pius  XI. 

From  the  article  on  Prohibition  we  judge  that  Ohio  must 
be  about  as  dry  as  Massachusetts,  which  is  about  as  dry  as  New 
England  weather,  which  is  not  dry  at  all. 

; 

i 

ST.  JOHN’S  RECORD 

“The  Sunday  Comics  Should  be  Retained.”  “The  Comic 
Section  Should  be  Abolished.”  The  Record  prints  a  contro¬ 
versy,  and  Eupheus  heartily  agrees  with  the  champion  of  the 
comic  sheet  in  the  newspaper.  Usually,  there  is  more  sense 
in  the  comic  section  than  in  the  editorial  department,  and  the 
comics,  at  their  worst,  are  infinitely  less  harmful  than  scandal 
stories.  Even  in  Boston,  which  is  termed  by  non-residents, 
the  Athens  of  America,  there  is  but  one  paper  that  prints  no 
comic  sheet,  while  there  are  eight  that  do.  And  by  the  way, 
here  is  a  suggestion,  that  all  college  magazines  append  a  comic 
section.  Then  there  might  be  an  increase  in  subscriptions 
among  the  Alumni. 

We  congratulate  the  editor  on  his  editorials.  They  are  the 
kind  that  should  be  written  by  college  editors.  Matters  per¬ 
taining  immediately  to  the  readers  of  the  magazine  are  more 
effective  and  more  in  place  than  expressions  of  personal  opin¬ 
ion  on  matters  that  interest  the  editor  only.  We  especially 
like  his  editorial  on  “Singing  in  Church.”  Even  though  Eupheus 
has  a  voice  that  could  be  employed  better  in  hawking  fish,  he 
joins,  the  hypocrite,  with  the  student  body  when  they  “pour 
out  their  feelings  in  heavenly  strains.” 
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THE  ANTENEO  MONTHLY 

The  Christmas  number  has  just  reached  us  from  Manila.  Our 
knowledge  of  Spanish  being  “poco,”  “muy  bien”  must  express 
our  highest  praise. 

Myles  T.  McSweeney,  ’23. 


Alumni 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Wednesday  evening,  December  27,  was  an  eventful  one  in  the 
social  calendar  of  the  Alumni.  For  on  that  evening  the  class 
of  ’16  held  a  banquet  at  the  Parker  House ;  the  class  of  ’19  held 
a  similar  festival  at  Young’s  Hotel;  and  the  class  of  ’20 
gathered  round  their  standards.  Where?  It  must  be  a  secret 
because  no  one  told  us,  but  wherever  it  was  it  must  have  been 
a  good  time,  for  “Bo  Brawley”  was  toastmaster. 


The  Boston  College  Alumni  tendered  a  complimentary  dinner 
in  honor  of  Arthur  Dolan,  ’97,  and  Hugh  Drum,  ex-’Ol,  on 
Thursday  evening,  December  21.  The  reception  took  place  at 
the  Copley  Plaza  and  was  the  most  representative  gathering  of 
the  Alumni  held  in  recent  years.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  both  the  honored  guests  by  Father  Devlin,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Boston  College,  with  due  ceremony. 


The  Boston  College  Club  of  Cambridge  recently  held  their 
election  of  officers  for  the  coming  term.  The  result  of  the  ballot 
was :  Francis  J.  Roche,  ’16,  President ;  Charles  F.  Hurley,  ’16, 
Vice-President;  and  John  J.  Garvey,  ’16,  Secretary.  Looks  like 
an  all  ’16  affair.  The  class  held  their  annual  banquet  at  River- 
bank  Court,  Cambridge. 


The  annual  banquet  tendered  to  the  football  team  was  held 
at  the  City  Club  on  January  16.  It  was  a  fitting  climax  for  a 
great  season  and  was  even  more  of  a  success  than  in  past  years. 
Dr.  Murphy,  Tom  Grady,  Frank  Harrington  kept  things  going 
and  members  of  the  Faculty  and  our  idolized  Major  “Cav”  did 
the  rest.  The  affair  was  a  great  credit  to  the  Alumni  and  to 
the  spirit  of  the  student  body. 
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The  following  very  welcome  bulletin  was  recently  received 
from  the  class  of  ’17.  It  was  so  good  and  we  were  so  delighted 
in  reading  it  that  we  take  the  liberty  of  printing  it  verbatim : 

CLASS  OF  1917  NEWS 

Preparations  are  under  way  for  a  reunion  around  Easter. 
It’s  going  to  be  the  biggest  yet.  Joe  Dee  is  President  and 
naturally  has  charge  of  arrangements.  Joe  is  a  member  of  the 
Graduate  Athletic  Board,  too. 

John  Elliott  has  announced  the  arrival  of  another — it’s  a 
boy — the  other  is  a  girl. 

The  Rev.  Francis  X.  Quinn,  once  upon  a  time  Fulton  Presi¬ 
dent — and  lots  of  other  things — is  now  curate  at  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  Church,  Charlestown. 

Frank  Limont,  chemist  shark,  diverted  his  energies  to  insur¬ 
ance  and  holds  sway  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Notice  Pete  Petrocelli’s  ad  in  the  Stylus  f  Look  for  it 
“among  our  lawyer  friends.” 

The  class  had  a  good  attendance  at  the  “Night  Before”  of 
the  H.  C.  game.  The  event  also  supplanted  the  annual  reunion. 

The  Rev.  Richard  J.  Cushing,  ex-’17,  is  now  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

James  T.  Kelley  puts  on  some  of  the  signs  you  see  in  the  Bar¬ 
gain  Basement  at  Filene’s.  Jimmy  wields  a  pen  and  an  influ¬ 
ence,  and  he  draws  pictures  and  a  salary  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
Filene  Advertising  Department. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Keenan,  noted  athlete  in  his  day,  has  been 
recently  appointed  to  St.  Aidan’s  Parish,  Brookline. 


Jn  fHnttoriam 

’79  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  this  department 
records  the  death  of  the  late  Reverend  Daniel  H.  Riley  of 
the  class  of  ’79.  Fr.  Riley  pursued  his  theological  studies  at 
the  Grand  University,  Montreal,  Canada.  He  was  ordained  in 
Montreal,  December  23,  1882.  His  early  labors  were  devoted 
to  various  assignments  in  Brighton,  Newton,  Boston  and 
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Bridgewater.  After  years  of  faithful  service,  he  was  rewarded 
by  being  made  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  in  Walpole, 
Mass.  On  June  4,  1919,  he  finally  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  Jamaica  Plain,  where  the  last  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  life  were  expended  in  behalf  of  his  beloved  parish¬ 
ioners.  Requiescat  in  pace. 

PERSONALS 

’01  Hugh  Drum,  ex-’Ol,  who,  in  the  words  of  Father  Devlin 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Alumni  at  the  American 
House,  is  a  “brave,  fearless,  courteous  gentleman,  who  has  in 
his  chosen  walk  in  life — the  Army — ever  made  manifest  the 
ideals  fostered  in  the  Halls  of  Boston  College/’  was  recently 
raised  from  chief  of  staff  under  General  Pershing,  to  a  brigadier 
generalship. 

’14  We  wish  to  congratulate  Rev.  Robert  P.  Barry,  who  is 
now  assistant  director  of  the  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau. 
Father  Barry  is  well  known  to  all.  He  was  captain  of  baseball, 
a  Fulton  Debater  in  the  days  when  debating  was  a  major  ac¬ 
tivity,  manager  of  everything  going,  and  also  a  noted  golfer. 
He  is,  incidentally,  the  best  man  in  the  world  to  soften  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  strayed  from  the  straight  and  nar¬ 
row  path. 

’15  Gerard  Halpin,  ex-’15,  was  recently  married  to  Miss 
Anna  Feeley  of  Dorchester.  Gerard  is  the  president  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Company.  After  a  winter’s  stay  in 
California  the  newly-weds  will  return  to  live  in  Wollaston. 

John  Flemming  is  at  present  with  the  Durant  Motors  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  sales  department. 

’17  The  captain  of  baseball  in  ’17,  John  J.  Flynn,  is  en¬ 
joying  great  success  with  the  Congoleuin  Rug  Company  of 
Boston. 

Tom  McClennon  is  with  the  law  firm  of  Brickley,  Coveny  & 
Cavanaugh  in  Boston. 
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We  notice  that  Paul  Waters  is  now  engaged  in  the  wool 
business  in  Boston.  Good  luck  to  you,  Paul. 


’18  William  Carey  is  teaching  things  in  the  proper  way  at 
Dorchester  High  School. 

Among  our  political  friends  it  might  be  a  bit  of  good  news 
to  learn  that  John  Hoban  has  recently  been  made  an  alderman 
in  Somerville. 

A  good  deal  of  honor  accrued  to  the  class  of  ’18  when  one 
of  the  members,  Warren  Clear,  was  chosen,  after  a  competitive 
examination  in  which  about  one  thousand  young  men  strove  for 
honors,  as  military  attache  to  the  Japanese  Consul  at  Tokio. 
Warren  will  also  be  a  government  student  at  the  University  of 
Tokio.  Quite  a  feather  in  his  cap  we  should  say  and  honor 
which  reflects  credit  on  his  Alma  Mater. 

At  Canisius  College,  Joe  Muldoon  is  instructing  his  infant 
proteges  in  the  do’s  and  don’ts  of  chemistry.  We  hear  he  is 
doing  a  fine  job. 

Jim  Crowdle  is  also  connected  with  Canisius  College.  Jim 
is  Graduate  Manager  of  Athletics. 

Frank  Crowley  can  be  located  at  the  government  aviation 
camp  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 


’19  The  class  of  ’19  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  John  McCarthy 
of  Charlestown  now  occupies  a  seat  in  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives. 

Billie  Burke  is  now  in  the  wool  business  on  Summer  Street, 
Boston.  Bill  was  an  ensign  in  the  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  during  the 
war.  !  {  .  ,  •  J 

Ed  Moore  turned  up  at  the  Alumni  Football  Banquet  the 
other  day.  We  haven’t  seen  Ed  since  he  was  an  ensign  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Bumkins  Island  a  few  years  ago. 

Paul  Lynch  is  manufacturing  a  special  maccaroni  sauce  at 
77  Harvard  Avenue,  Allston,  Mass.  Business  is  booming, 
claims  Paul. 
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’20  Leo  L.  McGann  is  employed  by  his  dad  in  the  “Billiard 
and  Bowling  Supply”  business.  Leo  goes  to  Suffolk  Law 
School  nights. 

“Larry”  McKenzie,  ex-’20,  is  writing  feature  stories  for  the 
Boston  Advertiser.  Larry  has  recently  written  a  book  of  child 
verse  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  publication.  The  work  is 
very  original  and  deserves  much  praise. 

’21  Morgan  Ryan  is  soaring  along  splendidly  at  Harvard 
Law  School. 

Imagine  our  surprise  and  pleasure  upon  entering  the  office 
the  other  day  to  find  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Alumni 
lying  on  our  desk.  Mr.  Gregory,  you  certainly  deserve  a  vote 
of  thanks.  Congratulations  are  due  you  for  your  many  recent 
successes  and  we  willingly  extend  them.  By  the  way,  Irving, 
do  you  still  insist  on  wearing  those  loud  vests  you  used  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  when  at  B.  C.?  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
understand  this  conversation  between  Mr.  Gregory  and  our¬ 
selves,  we  might  mention  the  fact  that  the  former,  after  leaving 
Boston  College  took  an  examination  for  a  scholarship  to  the 
Coast  Artillery  School,  Fortress  Munroe,  Virginia.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  contest  Mr.  Gregory  and  34  others  out  of  the  1000 
men  who  took  the  examination  are  now  pursuing  a  course  in 
electrical  engineering  at  the  above  institution.  Incidentally 
we  might  also  add  that  Mr.  Gregory  is  president  of  his  class 
and  assistant  editor  of  the  school  paper.  We  await  with  in¬ 
terest  the  outcome  of  the  competitive  examination  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  American  Consular  Service  which  Irving  took 
last  week.  We  are  confident  of  his  success. 


Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


AtljUttra 

BASKETBALL 

Boston  College  32 — Holy  Cross  26 

Indications  point  toward  1923  as  another  great  year  for  the 
“underdog,”  if  the  victory  of  B.  C.  over  Holy  Cross  is  any  cri¬ 
terion.  Stacking  up  against  a  veteran  Purple  quintet,  the 
Eagle  basket-shooters,  with  a  few  veterans  and  new  and  un¬ 
tried  material,  outplayed,  outgamed,  and  outfinished  our  tra¬ 
ditional  rival. 

The  result  only  goes  to  emphasize  the  work  Coach  Cody  has 
accomplished  with  the  material  he  had  at  hand,  and  it  is  indeed 
very  complimentary  to  the  system  he  has  established  since  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  basketball  at  the  Heights. 

For  the  Eagles,  every  man  gave  his  utmost  to  bring  the  vic¬ 
tory  to  the  Heights.  And  when  we  consider  that  the  Worces- 
terites  were  leading  us  17-12  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  half, 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  student  body  goes  out  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  team  for  the  pluck  and  fight  they  displayed  to  carry  on  to 
victory. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  omit  the  name  of  “Tommy”  Murphy, 
especially  after  he  contributed  half  of  the  points  garnered  by 
the  Eagles.  He  accounted  for  four  shots  from  the  floor  and 
eight  free  tries  on  fouls.  Hickey  played  his  usual  steady  game 
and  conies  in  for  no  small  share  of  credit  in  the  victory. 
O’Connell,  a  Freshman,  bids  fair  to  prove  a  stumbling  block 
in  future  contests  with  the  Purple.  His  work  on  the  court 
was  on  a  par  with  his  work  on  the  gridiron  and  it  was  his 
continual  breaking  up  of  the  Purple’s  passing  game  that 
cracked  the  Holy  Cross  offense. 

Another  creditable  victory  was  registered  by  the  “basketeers” 
when  they  defeated  the  strong  Trinity  College  five  32-22. 
Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  victory  that  the  Eagle  has  regis¬ 
tered  over  Trinity  it  is  all  the  more  note  worthy. 

The  results  of  the  games  to  date  are  as  follows : 
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B.  C.  28  Lowell  Textile  24 

B.  C.  32  Holy  Cross  26 

B.  C.  38  Portland  A.  C.  31 

B.  C.  20  University  of  Maine  24 

B.  C.  32  Trinity  22 


HOCKEY 

Boston  College  4 — M.  I.  T.  0 

“A  game  wherein  one  has  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to 
lose.”  This  just  about  sums  up  the  game  with  the  engineers. 
B.  C.  was  conceded  a  victory  long  before  the  start  of  the  game 
and  perhaps  it  was  this  spirit  that  crept  into  the  Eagle  camp 
and  remained  prevalent  in  the  first  period.  However,  B.  C. 
settled  down  in  the  next  two  sessions  and  presented  a  brand 
of  team  work  that  was  a  treat  to  watch.  The  combination  of 
Culhane  and  Foley  was  unbeatable,  the  former  caging  three 
goals,  “Sonny”  annexing  one.  The  score  was  kept  down  in 
some  degree  by  the  clever  yet  rather  unsportsmanlike  goal 
tending  of  Nichols  of  the  Engineers.  On  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  went  to  the  ice  on  both  knees  and  for  one  such  breach 
of  the  rules  he  drew  a  minute  suspension.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  B.  C.  was  playing  the  strong  Victoria  Hockey  Club  the 
following  evening,  Coach  Rocque  made  liberal  substitutions. 

Boston  College  3 — Victoria  1 

In  a  game  replete  with  speed,  skill  and  team  work,  B.  C.  de¬ 
feated  the  Victoria  Hockey  Club  3-1,  thereby  annexing  their 
third  successive  victory.  It  would  be  unfair  to  pick  any  in¬ 
dividual  star,  so  splendid  was  the  team  work  displayed,  but 
great  credit  must  be  attributed  especially  to  the  B.  C.  defense. 
Time  and  again  a  “Vic”  player  would  come  down  the  length 
of  the  rink,  only  to  be  cleverly  checked  by  the  outer  defense. 
When  we  realize  that  both  Garrity  and  L.  Morrissey  were  in 
poor  physical  condition,  “Len”  having  been  out  of  the  game  for 
a  week,  and  “Ed”  being  pretty  much  used  up  from  the  previous 
night,  all  the  more  credit  is  due  them.  Culhane  was  the  most 
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aggressive  Eagle,  caging  the  puck  twice;  while  Sonny  Foley, 
besides  contributing  a  goal,  also  gave  a  couple  of  teeth  as  his 
share  in  the  victory.  Jack  Fitzgerald  was  as  usual  ‘‘almost” 
invulnerable,  but  one  stray  shot  evading  him. 

1 

Boston  College  3 — Boston  University  2 

Overconfidence  has  smashed  the  hopes  of  more  than  one 
championship  team,  and  it  was  the  very  same  bird  who  nearly 
upset  the  Eagles  on  the  night  of  January  26th.  We  do  not 
mean  to  detract  from  the  game  fight  displayed  by  the  B.  U. 
sextet,  but  yet  are  wont  to  admit  the  inferior  brand  of  hockey 
displayed  by  the  Eagles  when  compared  with  their  former 
showing.  What  started  off  to  be  one  of  the  deadest  games  of 
the  year,  ended  up  with  a  finish  unrivaled  in  college  hockey 
circles  this  season.  The  first  period  found  B.  C.  content  to 
rag  the  puck  and  take  things  easy.  However,  when  in  the 
second  period  Provost,  the  big  B.  U.  point,  caged  a  stray  shot 
from  one-third  ice,  the  Eagles  began  to  take  notice.  Try  as 
they  would  the  Maroon  and  Gold  could  not  even  the  count 
until  with  but  four  minutes  to  play,  Leo  Hughes  rippled  the 
curtains  with  the  tying  score. 

This  gave  the  B.  C.  rooters  an  occasion  to  cheer  and  certainly 
B.  C.’s  sons  deserve  praise  for  the  support  they  lent  their  fight¬ 
ing  team.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  playing  period  and 
the  score  one  all,  it  was  agreed  to  play  a  ten-minute  overtime 
period  and  then  in  the  event  of  a  tie  to  play  a  sudden  death 
period.  The  first  five  minutes  overtime  was  productive  of  a 
B.  U.  goal,  and  the  Harvard  section,  perhaps  mistaking  the 
B.  U.  red  and  white  for  the  sons  of  fair  Harvard,  gave  vent  to 
a  loud  cheer.  It  looked  pretty  gloomy  for  B.  C.,  with  but  two 
minutes  to  play,  but  the  “OO-Wah”  cheer  seemed  to  inspire 
“Ed”  Garrity,  and  to  the  discouragement  of  a  certain  cheering 
section,  Ed  sank  a  wicked  shot  to  tie  the  score  for  a  second 
time. 

The  house  was  now  in  a  pretty  tense  grip  and  both  teams 
were  on  the  verge  of  collapse  after  such  a  long  drawn  out  game. 
Then  it  was  that  Len  Morrissey  won  a  place  in  the  B.  C.  Hall 
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of  Fame  when  after  fourteen  minutes  battling  Len  got  a  hold 
on  the  puck  and  would  not  relinquish  it  until  he  had  lodged  it 
in  the  cage  for  the  evening  and  just  missed  going  in  himself. 
Perhaps  the  loss  of  Jack  Culhane,  the  Eagle’s  scoring  ace,  was 
accountable  for  the  unsteadiness  of  the  team.  However,  such  a 
contest  will  serve  as  a  tonic  for  the  team,  and  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  the  need  of  co-ordination  even  in  the  seemingly  “soft” 
games. 


Boston  College  7 — Boston  University  2 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  B.  U.  felt  that  they  had  been  “ill- 
favored”  in  their  first  defeat,  the  Arena  management  gave  the 
in-town  collegians  another  chance  to  display  their  wares.  Other 
than  a  little  comedy  injected  into  the  game  by  a  lad  sporting 
the  red  and  white,  the  game  served  only  to  fatten  the  scoring 
records  of  the  B.  C.  forwards. 

TRACK 

The  Millrose  games  marked  the  opening  of  the  indoor  track 
season  for  Jack  Ryder’s  charges.  In  the  feature  two-mile 
relay  of  the  evening,  B.  C.  romped  home  a  winner  over  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Penn  State,  thereby  giving  the  New  York  members  of 
the  B.  C.  Alumni  plenty  of  cheer,  for  although  Boston  was 
reckoned  as  a  strong  team,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
they  could  take  the  measure  of  Syracuse,  especially  since 
Syracuse,  after  winning  the  intercollegiate  cross  country  cham¬ 
pionship  last  Fall,  was  well  supplied  with  middle  distance 
runners. 

The  men  responsible  for  the  victory  were  Mahoney,  Finnegan, 
Welsh  and  Kirby. 

The  short  distance  relav  team  did  not  fare  as  well,  and  had  to 
be  content  with  second  place.  Georgetown  led  them  to  the 
tape  in  the  Catholic  college  relay  championship. 

In  the  B.  A.  A.  games  the  mile  relay  team,  after  running  a 
strong  race,  succumbed  to  both  Holy  Cross  and  Georgetown. 
In  the  Freshman  race  the  B.  C.  yearlings  made  a  very  favorable 
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impression  when  they  forced  Tech  and  Dartmouth  Freshmen 
teams  in  one  of  the  closest  races  of  the  night. 

The  jumping  of  Clarence  Flahive  in  this  meet  was  by  far 
the  best  that  this  lad  has  shown  yet.  His  leap  of  6  feet  1% 
inches,  with  a  2-inch  handicap,  placed  him  second  to  Johnny 
Murphy,  the  former  Notre  Dame  star,  and  gave  him  precedence 
over  Leroy  Brown,  the  Dartmouth  champion. 

John  A.  Barry,  ’24. 


Entire  stocks  of  Hart  S  chaff  ner  d  Marx  overcoats  of  both  the 
Continental  Stores. 

1/3  OFF  the  marked  prices.  Buy  now,  for  such  values  will  not 
be  available  next  year. 

All  suits  given  their  annual  mark  downs. 

Same  price  attractions  at  Franklin  at  Washington,  and  at 
Boylston  at  Washington,  Boston. 


Removal  Sale 

We  shall  soon  remove  the  following  sell¬ 
ing  sections,  in  their  entirety,  to  their  new 
quarters  in  the  Shuman  Building. 

Men’s  Clothing 

SHOES,  HATS  AND  AUTOMOBILE 

TOGS 


MEN’S  AND  YOUNG  MEN’S 

Suits  and  Overcoats 

Hranft  included 

Men’s  Suits  of  all  kinds — business  suits,  sports 
suits  including  knicker  and  Norfolk  suits — 
winter  and  summer  weights  all  join  in  this  sale. 

Also  all  kinds  of  overcoats — light  weight 
topcoats  included — marked  down  without  re¬ 
gard  to  first  price  or  cost. 

17.50  21.50  26.50 

Other  Removal  Sale  Prices  on  Suits  and  Overcoats 
are  31.50,  34.50,  39.50  and  42.50 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON 


OUTERWEAR 

UNDERWEAR 

FOOTWEAR 

HANDWEAR 

HEADWEAR 


JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,  PROPRIETORS 
THE  STORE  FOR  MEN 

A  SEPARATE  STORE  IN  A  SEPARATE  BUILDING 


Browning,  King  &  Company 

REDUCTION  SALE  OF 

Men’s  and  Young  Men’s  Suits  and  Overcoats 

$22.50  -  $32.50  -  $42.50 

Former  Prices  $30  to  $55 

407-41 1  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON  J.  B.  Supple,  Manager 


TWO  NATIONAL  FAVORITES 

WAITT  &  BOND 

BLACKSTONE  CIGAR 

WAITT  &  BOND 

TOTEM  CIGAR 

- Hygienically  Made - 


Compliments  of 

The  College 
Lunch  Room 

Main  Store  at 
433  MARKET  STREET 
BRIGHTON 

Catering 

Visit  Our  Soda  Fountain 
in  the  Lunch  Room 


Charles  E.  Wellington,  Prop. 


The  Value  of  a  Good  Record 

A  man’s  record  gives  him  his  place  in 
the  community.  Men  measure  him  by 
what  he  has  been,  by  what  he  has  done 
from  day  to  day.  Each  day  he  builds  for 
tomorrow.  What  he  does  today  either 
adds  or  detracts  from  his  record.  To 
grow  in  good  deeds  he  must  do  better  to¬ 
day  than  he  did  yesterday,  do  better 
tomorrow  than  he  does  today.  It  is  with 
newspapers  as  it  is  with  men. 

®lje  ffinatott  iEttrmttg 
Srattampt 

is  nearing  its  hundredth  birthday.  It  is 
nearing  it  with  the  determination  to  be 
better  at  one  hundred  than  it  is  today  at 
ninety-two.  A  newspaper  is  really  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  lives,  a  succession  of  issues 
that  are  born  to  live  for  a  day.  The  part 
of  it,  the  breath  of  life  of  it,  that  goes 
on  so  long  as  daily  issue  follows  daily 
issue  is  its  spirit,  its  reputation. 

Modesty  is  as  becoming  in  newspapers 
as  it  is  in  men.  What  the  record  of  the 
TRANSCRIPT  is,  what  it  is  as  a  readable 
newspaper,  giving  the  news  in  such  man¬ 
ner  that  it  may  respect  itself  and  win 
the  respect  of  decent,  self-respecting  peo¬ 
ple,  what  its  record  is  as  an  advertising 
medium  giving  reputable  advertisers  op¬ 
portunity  to  advertise  where  advertising 
assures  profitable  returns,  its  readers  and 
advertisers  know,  and  it  has  today  more 
readers  and  more  advertisers  than  it  ever 
had  before. 


Dress  Clothes 

FOR  HIRE 

Dress  Suits 
Tuxedo  Suits 
Prince  Alberts 
Black  Cutaway 
Bound  Edge  Cutaway 
Black  Sack  Suits 
Dress  Overcoats 
Dress  Shoes 
Silk  Hats 
Shirts 

Everything  the  Latest 

Read  &  White 

Dress  Clothes  Specialists 

111  Summer  St.  Boston 


Federal  Trust  Company 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

Capital  $1,500,000  Resources  Over  $22,000,000 

Joseph  H.  O’Neil,  Chairman  Daniel  C.  Mulloney,  President 

Main  Office : 

CORNER  WATER  AND  DEVONSHIRE  STREETS 

BOSTON 


BACK  BAY  BRANCH  EAST  BOSTON  BRANCH 

Cor.  Mass.  Ave.  and  Newbury  St.  Maverick  Square 

SOUTH  BOSTON  BRANCH — Fish  Pier 

Commercial  and  Savings  Accounts  Solicited 


Incorporated  1899 


Keep  Posted  on  the  Latest 
Catholic  Literature 

By  visiting  our  Book  Department 
every  week 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
SUPPLY  HOUSE 

Marlier  Publishing  Co. 

21-29  Harrison  Ave.  Extension 
Boston 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Charlestown 


J.  L  Hammett  Company 


- School  Supplies - 


Represented  by 

JAMES  J.  GALLIA7 AN 
Kendall  Square  Cambridge 


Compliments  of 

Joseph  C.  Pelletier 

Barristers  Hall  Boston 


William  J.  Feeley 

Jeweler  and  Silversmith 

Ecclesiastical  Wares  in  Gold, 
Silver  and  Bronze 


Medals,  Class  Emblems 

The  Rosary  in  Fine  Jewels 


Illustrated  List  on  Application 

P.  O.  BOX  1151 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


—  USE  — 

WHITEING’S 

MILK 

On  Sale  at 

College  Lunch  Room 


THOMAS 

PURVEYORS  OF  FINE 

—  Sea  Foods  — 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
Brookline  -  Massachusetts 
Phone,  Brookline  6000 


WESBY’S  BINDERY 


Good  Bookbinding 
Since  1845 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  BUILDING 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


A  BANK  for 

COLLEGE  MEN 

We  offer  to  college  men  about  to  enter  business, 
or  those  desiring  to  develop  business  relations,  the 
complete  banking  service  of  a  strong  conservative 
New  England  financial  institution. 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

40  WATER  STREET 
BOSTON 


Public  Sales 


We  have  purchased  122,000  pairs  U.  S. 
Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes  5  V2  to  12, 
which  was  the  entire  surplus  stock  of  one 
of  the  largest  U.  S.  Government  shoe 
contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hundred 
per  cent  solid  leather,  color  dark  tan,  bel¬ 
lows  tongue,  dirt  and  waterproof.  The 
actual  value  of  this  shoe  is  $6.00.  Owing 
to  this  tremendous  buy  we  can  offer  same 
to  the  public  at  $2.25. 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on  de¬ 
livery  or  send  money  order.  If  shoes  are 
not  as  represented  we  will  cheerfully  re¬ 
fund  your  money  promptly  upon  request. 


NATIONAL  BAY  STATE 
SHOE  CO. 

296  Broadway 

New  York  N.  Y. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


Official  Makers  of 

Caps 

Gowns 

Hoods 

FOR  ALL  DEGREES 


We  supply  Boston  College,  Harvard, 
Columbia,  University  of  California, 
Stetson,  Newcomb,  Western  Reserve, 
Vassar,  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF 
ACADEMIC  COSTUMES 


50  Years  on  Washington  Street 


HAT 

^  FOB. 

MEN 


Royal  Luxury,  Beaconfield  and  Stetson 

2  STORES °nWASHIN GTON  ST. 
311  Opposite  the  Old  South  Church 
659  Gayety  Theatre  Building 


Wright  &  Ditson 

Phones: 

Roxbury  57440  -  6105  -  4490 

T.  J.  Mahoney 

&  Sons 

ATHLETIC 

GOODS 

Undertakers  and 

Wright  &  Ditson 

Embalmers 

344  Washington  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

652-654  Dudley  Street 

Roxbury  Mass. 

Coleman  &  Donovan 

Phone,  Roxbury  1875 

Prescription  Druggists 

E.  J.  FENNESSEY 

Two  Stores: 

Established  1897 

705  TREMONT  STREET 

Corner  Rutland  Sq. 

PLUMBER 

1681  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Under  Langham  Hotel 

250  DUDLEY  STREET 

B.  B.  7050  BOSTON 

ROXBURY,  MASS. 

Young  Men’s  Clothing 

For  Spring 

Compliments  of 

Splendid  Values  in  Beauti- 

Farren-Curtis 

ful  Overcoats  in  All 

Models  $35.00 

Press 

Others  at  from  $25  to  $50 

Suits  in  All  Models 

$25.00  to  $40.00 

152  Purchase  Street 

Distinctive  Dress  Suits  to  Rent 

for  all  occasions 

BOSTON 

Edward  F.  P.  Burns  Go. 

Phone  -  Main  3557 

125  SUMMER  STREET 

Second  Floor  Beach  3572 

i 

Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

Catholic  Book  and  Church 

Goods  House 

s^tWetic  Goods 

286  Devonshire  St  Boston  Mass. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Ecclesi- 

THE 

astical  Gold,  Silver  and  Brassware 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

17  and  19  BEACH  STREET 

ATHLETIC  GOODS 

MANUFACTURED 

BOSTON,  MASS.  Tel.  Conn. 

Patronize  Our 

Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Co. 

Advertisers 

Catholic  Church  Goods  and 

Religious  Articles 

Text  Books  for  Schools 

and  Colleges 

They  make  it  possible  to 

62  and  64  ESSEX  STREET 

have  a  Stylus 

■ 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Homplimenta  of  (@ur  IGafogfr  ifmuia 


FRANCIS  J.  CARNEY 

edward  a.  McLaughlin 

141  Milk  Street 

6  Beacon  Street 

HENRY  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

JAMES  H.  VAHEY 

78  Tremont  Street 

18  Tremont  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

48  Tremont  Street 

Barristers’  Hall 

FRANCIS  T.  LEAHY 

HENRY  C.  McKENNA 

40  Court  Street 

35  Congress  Street 

DANIEL  J.  GALLAGHER 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

18  Tremont  Street 

73  Tremont  Street 

DANIEL  M.  LYONS 

P.  N.  PETROCELLI 

6  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Boston 

73  Tremont  Street 

Glnmpltmnttfl  of  ©or  Skuiyrr  3Frirnia 


WILLIAM  FLAHERTY 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

506  Barristers  Hall 

1559  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  Mass. 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

DAVID  H.  FULTON 

18  Tremont  Street 

10  Tremont  Street 

> 

- 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

RICHARD  S.  TEELING 

18  Tremont  Street 

60  State  Street 

THOMAS  A.  MULLEN 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

15  Congress  Street 

40  Court  Street 

JOSEPH  F.  O’CONNELL 

JOHN  J.  O’HARE 

53  State  Street 

73  Tremont  Street 

Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND,  ’88 

A  FRIEND 

(EmnplimPtttfi  nf  ©ar  fflfoMral  IFmato 


LAURENCE  A.  BROCK 

M.  D. 

DANIEL  E.  CHASE 

M.  D. 

212  Bunker  Hill  St.  Charlestown 

1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 

DANIEL  P.  SMITH 

M.  D. 

BERNARD  T.  DALY 

M.  D. 

148  Broadway  Somerville 

320  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

FRANCIS  J.  FITZPATRICK 
M.  D. 

CHARLES  F.  STACK 

M.  D. 

2  Austin  Street  Somerville 

1315  River  St.  Hyde  Park 

JOHN  P.  HERLIHY 

D.  M.  D. 

CHARLES  F.  MAGUIRE 
M.  D. 

199  Marlboro  St.  Boston 

432  Medford  St.  Somerville 

WILLIAM  P.  MAGUIRE 

M.  D. 

JOSEPH  A.  MANNING 

D.  M.  D. 

436  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

520  Beacon  St.  Boston 

CHARLES  E.  MONGAN 

M.  D. 

TIMOTHY  J.  MURPHY 

M.  D. 

24  Central  St.  Somerville 

372  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

520  Beacon  St.  Boston 

/ 
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